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100 Years of Indiana 


The Hoosiers went west ahead of the railroad, 
sturdy bands of horsemen with the heroic 
women folk who can stand pioneering in the 
wilderness. ‘Their sons wrote into the state 
constitution of 1816 a plank on prison reform 
that was 81 years in coming wholly true. But 
from 1816 to 19 16 Indiana re been a pioneer 
in many fields of social exploration. And the 
story of it has been written by the man best- 

sah ulpped for the task, Alexander Johnson, 


Oo takes his pen in handit in 


An Early Issue of The Survey 


Regular subscriptions weekly edition $3 
Regular subscriptions once-a-month edition $2 a year. 
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Lhe GIST of IT 


t{LLICIT DRUG SELLING is on the 
wane, a year’s operation of the Harrison 
law shows, But the measure needs 
strengthening. Page 60. 


LOAN SHARK VICTIMS in Massachu- 
setts will be freed from a special “stran- 
gle hold” if a bill now in the legislature 
becomes law. It will prevent the heaping 
of “fees,” “renewal charges” and other 
“extras” on top of the heavy loan and in- 
terest burden. Page 49. 


A MOTHERS’ REBELLION has broker 
out. Leaders of the National Congress’ of 
Mothers declared before the Senate com- 
mittee that the 100,000 members of the 
congress are opposed to the federal child 
labor bill. But they have now “heard from 
their constituents” who protest against hav- 
ing been misrepresented. And it is point- 
ed out that the president of the congress 
has until recently been the owner of shares 
of mill stock. Page 48. 


$1,000,000 OUT OF $8,000,000 paid each 
year to New York state employes is un- 
earned, reports the Senate Committee on 
Civil Service, which proposes a program to 
put vitality and efficiency into the state 
service. Page 54. 


THE DIFFERENT EFFECTS on health of 
the light, nervous work of telephone oper- 
ators and the heavy work of laundry girls 
is brought out in an Iowa report. Page 57 


HERE’S THE LATEST mountain from a 
mole-hill. Because there is no legal defi- 
nition of “strike,” a point of order was suc- 
cessfully made in Congress to prevent con- 
sideration of Meyer London’s proposal that 
the National Guard shall not do strike duty 
Page 56. 


MINIMUM -STANDARDS of. shelter 
food, education and recreation for children 
in the care of New York’s charitable in- 
stitutions and agencies have become the 
crux of the controversy between the New 
York city Department of Puhlic Charities 
and the state Board of Charities. Bitter- 
ness has been increased by a_ scurrilous 
pamphlet bearing the name of a Catholic 
priest, the Rev. William J. Farrell. But 
many Catholics have made it clear that 


they do not stand for “Farrellism.” Pages 
50 and 64. 
RURAL CO-OPERATION means more 


than giving the farmer a better income to © 


make social improvement possible. Co- 
operation, writes Warren H,. Wilson, “is an 
ethical process and undoubtedly moral gains 
will be secured when farmers act together 
in manufacture, in handling their credit 
and in the exchange of their products.” 
Page 51. 


SCHOOLHOUSE FORUMS for discus- 
sion of public affairs are increasing, and a 
bill is now pending in Congress to create 
ten in Washington schools. Page 61. 


DISTORTION OF AN ARTICLE from 
Tue Survey by a wet press bureau has 
aroused prohibitionists throughout the 
country and particularly Birmingham, Ala. 
Commissioner George B. Ward of that city 
gives facts “for the liquor people to chew 
upon.” Page 63. 
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CHICAGO POLITICS AND A 
TRAGIC: DEATH 


HE suicide of Dr. Theodore B. 

Sachs on April 2 is the tragic 
sequel of the bitter political fight which 
has been waged upon him as head of the 
Chicago Municipal Tuberculosis Sana- 
torium. 

Goaded by incessant political inter- 
ference ever since the present city ad- 
ministration came into power, Dr. Sachs 
resigned on March 20. He had given 
years of the most devoted service to the 
effort which secured the establishment 
of the institution and to its management. 
His very life was wrapped up in it. The 
effort of spoilsmen to use it for their 
purposes was more than he could bear 
and in a letter which at his death he left 
addressed to “the people of Chicago,” he 
pled that “unscrupulous politicians should 
be thwarted” and “the community should 
resist any attempt of unscrupulous con- 
tractors to appropriate money which be- 
‘longs to the sick and the poor.” Those 
who were close to him do not hesitate to 
declare that he was hounded to death by 
the politicians whom he struggled to pre- 
vent from gaining control over the in- 
stitution. 

In a public statement at the time of his 
resignation, quoted in last week’s is- 
sue of Tue Survey, he said: “I have 
refused to betray the community that 
has given me confidence during twenty- 
seven years of residence. Single-handed, 
at present, I cannot fight a big political 
machine. I cannot give efficient 
service under present conditions.” 

So aroused was Chicago by Dr. Sachs’ 
resignation that a large and representa- 
tive committee of citizens organized to 
present the facts to the people of the city 
and lead a “finish fight” against the 
political spoilsmen. The public state- 
ment by this committee described the 
movement which resulted in the sana- 
torium and told how every city adminis- 
tration up to the present one had ap- 
pointed boards in which the community 

_had full confidence. 

The institution, with a capacity of 650 
beds, was opened in February,’ 1915. 
Two months later the present administra- 
tion came into power and almost imme- 
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diately sought to use it for spoils. The 
people of Chicago, says the committee, 
“must make known to the politicians 
that they will punish at the earliest op- 
portunity the invasion of politics into the 
management of the tuberculosis sana- 
torium.” 

The Civil Service Commission, on 
March 25, held’a hearing at which Frank 
Wing, business manager, and Dr. J. W. 
Coon, superintendent of the sanatorium, 
gave specific evidence concerning the 
efforts of the city administration to make 
room for job holders. 

In place of Dr. Sachs, the mayor has 
appointed Dr. Charles P. Caldwell to 
serve as one of the three directors of 
the sanatorium but not as chairman of 
the board. He is a physician of good 
professional standing and has announced 
that he will not stand for incompetency 
at the sanatorium and will not continue 
to serve as director if incompetent ap- 
pointees are forced upon the institution 
staff. 
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Harvey Humphrey Baker 
April 11, 1869—April 10, L915. 
H's birthday lives among those 

happy days 

The love of grateful hearts keeps 
marked with gold, 

In sign of what all words must 
leave untold 

Of one whose life makes even 
heart-felt praise 

Less than we owe. He spent him- 
self to raise 

The helpless, and their lifted eyes 

behold : 

The light his spirit kindled, as of 

old 


Men saw God’s fire illumine dark- 
ened ways. 
He made us braver, nobler than 
before, 
By simply walking with us, day 
by day. 
And when we saw his smile, which 
shines no more 
We knew we had a friend who 
went our Way, 
Only one means of telling what 
we owed, 
To reap a harvest from the seed 
he sowed. 
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FIGHTING WOMEN’S NIGHT 
WORK IN RHODE ISLAND 


HIRTY THOUSAND club women 

in Rhode Island have risen in de- 
fense of the 53,896 women and minors 
employed in Rhode Island stores and fac- 
tories. They have served notice on the 
legislature that night work for these 
women and children must be abolished 
and that Rhode Island must get into line 
with Massachusetts, New York, Con- 
necticut and the other five states which 
prohibit work of women at night. 

The Consumers’ League of Rhode l|s- 
land has filed in the legislature house bil] 
67 which seeks to amend the 54-hour 
statute passed in 1913 by adding that no 
boy under sixteen and no girls or women 
shall be employed in any factory, manu- 
facturing, mechanical or mercantile es- 
tablishment “between the hours of eight 
o’clock in the afternoon of any day and 
six o'clock in the forenoon of the follow- 
ing day.” 

United with the league in its cam- 
paign are the local Council of Women 
with a membership of 10,000; the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, the Rhode 
Island Congress of Mothers, the House- 
wives’ League, Parent Teachers Associa- 
tion, Rhode Island Working Girls Clubs, 
the District Nurses, the Collegiate Alum- 
nae; the Rhode Island Suffrage Asso- 
ciation and the Equal Suffrage League, 
the Y. W. C. A., the W. C. T. U., and 
various philanthropic agencies—number- 
ing in all over 25,000 women. In addi- 
tion organized labor with a membership 
of 100,000 in Rhode Island is aiding and 
encouraging the women in their fight 

Of the 48,732 women and 5,104 minors 
employed in Rhode Island establishments 
it is impossible to estimate accurately the 
number of night workers because the 
night shifts are less permanent than the 
day shifts. The Consumers’ League, 
however, reports that such employes run 
into the thousands and are on the pay- 
rolls of thirty or more factories and mills 
where night work has become a feature. 
The majority work from eight in the 
evening until five next morning for five 
days a week. Some are working ten 
hours a night with no time off to eat 
their lunch. As wages are proverbially 
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low in Rhode Island many workers pre- 
fer night work as it is better paid. 

The league in pushing the bill calls at- 
tention to the fact that night work de- 
stroys home life, that it means for 
women not only eight or ten hours’ toil 
in a factory, but hours of drudgery at 
home before rest is possible; that liquor 
and narcotics are used as stimulants to 
overcome exhaustion, and that loss of 
sleep not only endangers the vitality of 
women but the health of their children. 

The league sent out a questionnaire to 
150 doctors in the state asking if they 
considered night work detrimental to the 
health of women and affecting the health 
and mortality of the next generation. 
The affirmative answers totalled 146. 

Although the state: capitol is said to 
swarm with secret lobbyists against the 
measure, the only opponents who faced 
the women and labor advocates of bill 67 
on March 10, when a spirited hearing 
was held before the House Committee on 
Labor Legislation, were Charles S. Coul- 
ter, secretary of the Retail Merchants 
Division of the Providence Chamber of 
Commerce and J. Ellery Hudson, chief 
factory inspector for the state. Inspector 
Hudson’s defense was not approval of 
night work as a benefit for women, but 
objection to the form in which the bill 
was drafted. He maintained that he 
could frame a better law. 

Since Mr. Hudson failed to act,.a priv- 
ate organization, the Consumers’ League, 
felt obliged to frame a statute which 
would rescue the women workers of 
Rhode Island from the evils of night 
work. The women of the state are de- 
termined to pass this bill, even if it is 
necessary to fight for years. The bill is 
still in the Committee on Labor Legisla- 
tion of the House. 


SOCIAL MEASURES IN NEW 
JERSEY’S LEGISLATURE 


HE New Jersey Assembly, now 

near adjournment, has passed a 
number of progressive laws relating to 
social welfare. Workmen’s compensa- 
tion has been particularly considered, 
and while only one of seven bills recom- 
mended by a state commission has passed, 
it is the most important of the group. 
It creates a bureau of workmen’s com- 
pensation in the state Department of 
Labor, which is expected to improve 
greatly the administration of the exist- 
ing law. 

The seven bills were prepared after a 
series of conferences. The only organi- 
zation which participated in these con- 
ferences, but failed to support the bills 
was the Manufacturers’ Association. 
The six defeated bills would have passed, 
observers believe, except for the com- 
bined opposition of the Manufacturers’ 
Association and the farmers. The New 
Jersey workmen’s compensation law is 
one of a very few which covers farmers 
and domestic servants. 


The combination, 


of manufacturers and farmers was not 
only successful in its opposition to these 
measures, but also secured the passage of 
a bill exempting farmers and domestic 
servants from the provisions of the ex- 
isting law. An effort is now being made 
to pass it over the governor’s veto. 

A commission appointed two years ago 
on mental defectives, which reported in 
1914, was revived in 1915 with authority 
to make a complete study and report its 
findings this year. It was unable to make 
a satisfactory report and the legislature 
has again continued it. Meanwhile, a 
campaign was waged by private interests 
to relieve overcrowded conditions at the 
state hospitals for the insane and pro- 
vide more extensive care for the feeble- 
minded. This resulted in an appropria- 
tion of $150,000 for a farm colony for 
the insane. For a farm colony for 
feebleminded an appropriation of $25,- 
000 is promised in the general appropria- 
tions bill. This colony will be under the 
direction of a board of managers of 
which the commissioner of charities and 
corrections is the head. 

The lunacy laws of the state were com- 
pletely revised. No radical change is 
made in the existing system of state 
care of the insane, but new provisions 
regarding the commitment are made. 


Among the measures enacted are an 
abatement and injunction law for disord- 
erly houses; a law permitting a jury in 
murder cases to recommend life impris- 
onment instead of capital punishment; a 
law giving witnesses held in jail a per 
diem allowance of one dollar; a law pro- 
viding for the extradition of deserting 
mothers who are chargeable with the 
support of dependent children; a law 
providing for visiting nurses in cities 
and one for visiting and inspecting tuber- 
culosis nurses in counties. 


Bills designed to injure the work of 
the state Tenement House Commission 
received scant support, and it now seems 
likely that this important department will 
no longer be subject to attack. It has 
won public confidence and will probably 
be given additional power hereafter. 

Bills to create a public defender, to 
provide dental clinics in small municipal- 
ities and to improve certain factory and 
labor conditions failed to secure a hear- 
ing. 

The beginning of a campaign for a 
state psychopathic hospital was made. 
The care of dependent children under 
state control is endorsed by an appro- 
priation for the work of the state Board 
of Children’s Guardians and for the 
work of supervising the dependent 
widows and children who receive county 
funds under the law “to promote home 
life of dependent children,” which is the 
widows’ pension law of New Jersey pass- 
ed some years ago. 

A political issue was made of the De- 
partment of Labor. This department 
was reorganized last year along with 


other departments as a result of the study 
of the Commission on Economy and Ef- 
ficiency. In the legislative deliberation 
over this last year, Lewis T. Bryant, 
head of the department and Governor 
Fielder seriously disagreed. Bryant’s 
term expired this year and Governor 
Fielder had announced that he would 
not reappoint him, although he has the 
support both of trade unionists and em- 
ployers. A bill -was introduced to ex- 
tend Bryant’s term to five years. It 
passed both Houses, over a veto by the 
governor. 

Governor Fielder has won the approval 
of the legal profession and public gen- 
erally by his practice of reappointing 
judges, whose record justified a second 
term, 1egardless of political affiliations. 
He likewise reappointed Calvin M. Ken- 
dall, commissioner of education, who 
was brought to New Jersey from Indiana 
by Governor Wilson to reorganize and 
strengthen the educational work of the 
state. 


CHILD LABOR BILL AND THE 
MOTHERS’ CONGRESS 


HE Keating child labor bill has 

caused a break in the ranks of the 
National Congress of Mothers. When 
two members of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the congress, Mrs. A. A. Birney of 
Washington and Mary S. Garrett of 
Philadelphia, appeared before the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce a 
few weeks ago in opposition to the Keat- 
ing bill, they stated that they represented 
the views of the 100,000 members of the 
congress and that they were opposed to 
the bill because they considered a four- 
teen-year limit without exemptions too 
drastic. 

Many of the women who, without be- 
ing consulted, were thus put on record 
as opposed to the federal bill are indig- 
nant since they not only favor the en- 
actment of the bill but have been very 
active in the campaign for it. 

A committee of women representing 
seven Pennsylvania clubs with a mem- 
bership of 600, affiliated with the Nation- 
al organization has taken the lead in 
arousing the mothers’ clubs throughout 
the country to the situation and urging 
upon them the importance of letting their 
senators know at once that their views 
have not been correctly represented. 
This committee was organized in Penn- 
sylvania last year to fight the child labor 
bill introduced in the state legislature at 
the instance of Mrs. Frederic Schoff. 
president of the National Congress. It 
was called the Pennsylvania Congress of 
Mothers’ bill in spite of the fact that the 
board of the Pennsylvania Congress re- 
fused to endorse it because of its reac- 
tionary provisions, but instead endorsed 
the bill advocated by the Pennsylvania 
Child Labor Association which later be- 
came a law. “| 

Letters of protest have been sent ‘from 
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these Pennsylvania clubs to the members 
of the Interstate Commerce Committee 
stating that the Executive Committee of 
the National Congress has no power to 
speak for the whole association and that 
it does not express the convictions of 
many of its members. All the clubs in 
Pennsylvania and the presidents of the 
state congresses of mothers are being 
reached by this committee so that it is 
probable the Senate committee will short- 
-ly be in possession of sufficient evidence 
to convince it that the two members of 
the National Congress who appeared be- 
‘fore it do not fairly represent the 
mothers of the country in the matter of 
federal child labor legislation. 

According to the secretary of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, “Mrs. 
Schoff has not been in sympathy with 
many of our programs of child labor 
legislation during the past ten years. 
Why this is we don’t know. The Moth- 
ers Congress appears to have a broader 
program than ours, dealing with all mat- 
ters pertaining to child welfare, while 
their president apparently believes that 
our program is-narrow and _ one-sided. 
There are many perfectly sincere employ- 
ers of child labor in textile mills who 
are thoroughly convinced that we are 
making a mistake in trying to interfere 
with such employment.” The. Philadel- 
phia court records show that only week 
before last Mrs. Schoff sold 1,174 shares 
of her stock in the Kent Mills at Clifton 
Heights, Pa. This matter came to public 
notice when the plant went into receiv- 
er’s hands and she sued the receiver for 
depreciating stock. 


“LICENSED EXTORTION” BY 
THE LOAN SHARKS 


OADING loans with “expenses” 

and “paper charges” has given 
Massachusetts loan sharks an added hold 
upon their victims. But a strong effort 
is now being made in the legislature to 
curb this special grasp. 

Since 1911 the small loan agencies in 
Massachusetts have been under the su- 
pervision of a state supervisor of loan 
agencies. The office was created after a 
careful investigation by a legislative 
committee which felt that evils would be 
more speedily eliminated by an official 
having broad supervisory powers than 
by the enactment of hard and fast legis- 
lative restrictions. 

In some respects the supervisor has 
brought about an improvement, writes 
A. H. Ham, of the Sage Foundation’s 
division of remedial loans. But a recent 
investigation showed large numbers of 
city employes to be paying high rates, 
running up to 200 per cent per annum on 
small loans which in many cases had run 
_ continuously for years. One money 
lender alone was reported to have 1,500 
employes in his clutches. Regulations 
promulgated by the supervisor seem to 
have been generally violated and the 


Bradley in Chicago Daily News 
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money lenders’ operations to have earned 
the description of “licensed extortion.” 

The chief source of the trouble is 
found in the extra charges which the 
supervisor has permitted lenders to exact. 
In additicn to an interest rate of 3 per 
cent per month, a charge has been al- 
lowed for drawing papers, investigating 
the applicant, e.c., amounting to 10 per 
cent of the sum ixaned. Contrary to the 
supervisor’s regu.:tions, lenders have 
been making loans for one month and 
less, repeating the expense charge upon 
renewal or when a new loan is made, 
thus forcing borrowers to pay rates of 
from 150 per cent to 200 per cent per 
annum. The result has been that under 
state supervision Massachusetts money 
lenders are securing a higher return on 
loans than is allowed in any other state 
in the Union. 


In his inaugural address, Governor 
McCall urged the passage of new legis- 
lation which would correct the evil, and 
on January 11, 1916, Representative 
Charles F. Rowley introduced in the leg- 
islature a bill, drafted by Assistant Cor- 
poration Counsel George A. Flynn and 
R. H. Smith, attorney for the Boston 
Legal Aid Society, which eliminates all 
“paper charges,” fees, and expenses of 
any character, limiting the total charge 
to interest not exceeding 3 per cent per 
month—a rate which has been adopted 
by several states and which the opera- 
tions of the remedial loan societies have 
proved to be adequate. 


The bill has attracted wide attention 
in the state. The legislative committee 
to which it was referred has given more 
time to its consideration and granted a 
larger number of public hearings than 
has been given to any other measure 
presented to the legislature this year. 
Public sentiment overwhelmingly favors 
the passage of the bill and open opposi- 
tion before the committee has been neg- 
ligible. Members of the money lending 
fraternity, however, seeing their profits 
endangered, are prepared to contest its 
passage. Other influences, more or less 


powerful, whose reason for opposition is 
less apparent are attempting to kill the 
bill and at the present time the issue is in 
doubt. 


The line-up in favor of the bill in- 
cludes scores of philanthropic and social 
and civic organizations in Boston and 
throughout the state, and those opposed 
include only the money lenders, the form- 
er supervisor of loan agencies, and back- 
ers of the Morris plan of loans and in- 
vestments. 


INSTEAD OF SALVARSAN, 
A NEW DRUG 


NE of the least conspicuous but 

one of the very serious by-pro- 
ducts of the war has been the shortage 
of salvarsan in the United States. This 
very powerful anti-syphilis remedy is 
patented in Germany and can be ob- 
tained nowhere else. 


It seems that the Germans have been 
willing to send it to us provided we 
would send in exchange certain chemi- 
cals of which they had not a sufficient 
supply and which were necessary to their 
industries; but the British, declaring 
that such chemicals could be used in the 
manufacture of munitions of war, re- 
fused to allow the exchange. So for all 
these months, no salvarsan has come to 
the western continent. 


The American dealers, greatly to their 
credit, did not send up the price, as they 
easily might have done, but sold at the 
usual price as long as the supply lasted. 
For some months now there has been no 
salvarsan available except small stocks 
which were bought up by speculators and 
sold at $15 a dose and*even more. 


But we have had several instances of 
the stimulating effect on American in- 
ventiveness of a forced self-dependence. 
and the salvarsan situation is furnishing 
another. Dr. Jay Schamberg, a promin- 
ent Philadelphian, has invented a sub- 
stitute for salvarsan which has been ac- 
cepted by the Council on Pharmacy of 
the American Medical Association. This 
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drug is arsenobenzol. Ormsby and 
Mitchell in Chicago report excellent re- 


sults from its use in seventy-five cases of 


syphilis. 


Testing Adjectives and Institutions 


OR over two months the New 

York State Board of Charities 

has been under investigation by 
Charles H. Strong, a special commis- 
sioner appointed by Governor Whitman. 
Every topic in the wide range of state 
charitable administration, from the ques- 
tion of subsidizing private institutions 
to the proper place of adjectives in an 
inspection report, has been made a sub- 
ject of inquiry in that time. 

A dramatic turn was given to the hear- 
ings within the past fortnight. This 
centered about the now famous Farrell 
pamphlets which, bearing the name of a 
prominent Catholic priest as author, and 
violently attacking the inquiry and Com- 
missioner Strong, have been distributed 
through Catholic churches to.the number 
of over 700,000 copies. William H. 
Hotchkiss, attorney for the New York 
city Department of Public Charities, 
which was largely responsible for the 
holding of the inquiry, strove to prove 
that these pamphlets were not written by 
the Rev. William B. Farrell at all but 
that they were the handiwork of one 
Daniel C. Potter, a former city official 
who for years has befriended private 
charitable institutions in their efforts to 
secure increased funds from the munici- 
pal treasury. Mr. Hotchkiss brought out 
also that the printing of the pamphlets, 
costing several thousand dollars, was 
paid for by an employe in the chancery 
of the archdiocese of New York. 

Tue Survey will in a later number set 
forth the various personal and other con- 
troversies that have arisen in the course 
of the inquiry. For the moment it will 
confine itself to the developments in re- 
spect to issues, which were first outlined 
in THe Survey for February 12. 

At the end of the past week the state 
board had introduced no evidence to 
show that it had ever, prior to the be- 
ginning two years ago of the city’s in- 
spection of private child-caring institu- 
tions receiving public wards, withheld its 
certificate from these institutions. This 
certificate has for years been the city’s 
guide in determining whether institutions 
were fit to receive public charges, and it 
is because the board is believed by the 
city department to have habitually issued 
its certificate to unfit institutions that the 
latter brings charges against the state 
body. 

Commissioner Strong has announced 
that unless the board puts in its own evi- 
dence on that point, he will accept as 
correct the city’s declaration that no cer- 
tificates were ever withheld until the city 
began its own inspection of institutions. 

The board has been at great pains, 
however, to rebut one count in the city’s 
indictment. This is in respect to the 


conditions actually existing in the insti- 
tutions. ‘The proof that improper con- 
ditions existed in many such institutions 
was a vital part of the city’s case and 
days were spent by it early in the trial 
in establishing that fact. 

Testimony with respect to twenty-six 
specific institutions was given by William 
J. Doherty, second deputy of the city 
department, R. R. Reeder, superintendent 
of the New York Orphanage at Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson, Ludwig B. Bernstein, 
superintendent of the Hebrew Sheltering 
Guardian Orphan Asylum at Pleasant- 
ville, and other members of Mr. Doher- 
ty‘s advisory committee. 

To refute this testimony the state 
board went to the institutions themselves 
and brought in over 100 witnesses—su- 
perintenderits, matrons, heads of depart- 
ments, members of the teaching staffs, 
prefects, attending physicians, caretakers, 
and nearly every other manner of em- 
ploye. For two solid weeks the com- 
missioner and a daily audience of scores 
listened to minute descriptions of every 
aspect of institutional life, from spirit 
and ideals to the dish-washing on a par- 
ticular day of inspection. 

Take, for example, the Boys’ Depart- 
ment of the Mission of the Immaculate 
Virgin at Mt. Loretto, Staten Island. 
This is a Catholic institution, the city’s 
criticism of which was given in THE 
Survey for February 12. On rebuttal 
the visiting dentist of this mission was 
called to deny that the dental records 
were inadequate and to explain the 
method of making sure that individual 
toothbrushes were used by the 1,023 chil- 
dren cared for. 

The visiting physician was called to 
deny that cases of malnutrition had de- 
veloped within the institution, that of- 
fensive conditions existed in the lava- 
tories, that food was insufficient or un- 
attractively served, and to testify further 
with respect to medical records, segrega- 
tion of diseased children and sanitation. 


The visiting oculist came to tell how 
contagious eye cases were treated. The 
visiting throat specialist told how fre- 
quently he visited the institution. 


A former chaplain and the present as- 
sistant priest described conditions of 
which they had knowledge. Three sis- 
ters and the mother superior were called 
to refute charges in respect to matters 
under their control. 

The superintendent of prefects added 
his testimony, and finally, an import and 
export merchant, who was a friend of the 
institution and familiar with it, described 
the general lay-out of the plant and the 
care given the children. 

For the most part, rebuttal on this head 
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took three lines: it admitted the condi- 
tions described by the city and dismissed 
them as trifling, it strove to explain them 
and to cite extenuating circumstances, or 
it denied them entirely. Whether the 
state board effectively overthrew the 
city’s criticism of institutions, or whe- 
ther that criticism in the main still stands, 
is a matter of weighing evidence that 
Commissioner Strong will have to decide. 
By way of answer the city was able, in 
some cases, to go beyond the word of its 
own investigators and to show that re- 
ports of the state board itself had made 
the same charges against the institutions 
that the board is now seeking to deny. 

Not only on the ground of their sub- 
stance has exception been taken to the 
inspection reports of the city department. 
Their form and phraseology have been 
criticized also. Adjectives, declared one 
inspector of the state board, should be 
looked at askance. Such epithets as 
“shocking,” “squalid,” “wofully inade- 
quate,” found in the city’s reports, are 
not professional words, said this witness 
The function of an inspector of institu- 
tions, she declared, is to set forth facts 
and to let. others draw conclusions. 

The reply of the city was that when 
adjectives correctly describe conditions 
found, they are not only justifiable but 
highly useful in giving the reader an 
adequate picture of the thing described. 

In order to meet the charge that the 
city’s inspectors pointed out only the bad 
in institutions and were ““temperamenta]- 
ly unable to see the good,” Mr. Hotch- 
kiss asked Mr. Doherty to read from re- 
ports on ten institutions that the city had 
praised. Six of these were Catholic. 
three Hebrew and one Protestant. 

For a few moments the desired result 
was obtained, and the words “progres- 
sive,” “splendid spirit,’ “high aims,” 
“adequate facilities,” served as a pleas- 
ing contrast to the phrases of dispraise 
that had become so familiar. But not 
for long was this allowed to continue. 
John M. Bowers, attorney for the state 
board, interrupted to point out that even 
in these reports defects were cited, and 
to insist that Mr. Doherty read the lists 
of recommendations as well as the words 
of eulogy. 

This incident threw light also on the 
newspaper reporting of the inquiry, 
which has been severely criticized be- 
cause of its alleged emphasis on the evils 
in institutions. “TI hope,” said Commis- 
sioner Strong, when Mr. Doherty began 
to read favorable comments from the 
city’s reports, “that the newspaper men 
present will report the good as diligently 
as they have reported the bad.” 

“Tt isn’t as good a story, commission- 
er,” muttered one reporter under his 
breath, and when Mr. Bowers insisted 
shortly thereafter that the bad be read 
as well as the good, the reporters saw 
more material for “sensations.” 

Commissioner Strong will continue to 
receive evidence until April 17. 


Farm Co-operation for Better Business Schools 


HE need of better business man- 

agement is at the root of the 

troubles of the country church 
and school. Social surveys made in the 
past three years have all led the investi- 
gator back of small salaries for ministers 
and poor pay for teachers to the meager 
income of the farmer. The reason for 
the farmer’s poor return for his labor is 
a very simple one. He does not manage 
his business well. 

As a result of serious study of the 
tural problem in the past five years, the 
dictum of the Country Life Commis- 
sion that “‘better business” is needed in 
the country, has been confirmed. The 
farmer’s occupation is the only one now 
pursued in all rural regions. Workers 
in other economic processes have de- 
serted the open country and assembled 
themselves in the big towns and the 
cities. Even in the villages there are 
very few factories. 

The Ohio rural life survey discov- 
ered in the villages of less than 2500 
population so few factories or crher 
industrial organizations as to corfirm 
the census definition of these villages 
as “rural.” Workers in iron, workers 
in wood, manufacturers of farm prod- 
ucts, of farm machinery and the work- 
‘ers in nearly all the trades that once 
were distributed throughout the open 
country are now at work away from 
the farm, in the cities big and little. 
* So that the tiller of the soil who works 
with land, vegetables and animals, is 
the only economic type to be discovered 
everywhere in the open country. 

The general impression is that farm- 
ers in the Middle West are prospering. 
{f social institutions are signs of pros- 
perity, this impression is a mistake. The 
general aspect of the Middle West is 
that of universal improvement of the 
means of agricultural production, along 
with general neglect of social improve- 
ment. Productive improvements which 
may be purchased with borrowed mon- 
ey, such as machinery, drainave of land, 
pure bred cattle, are everywhere, and 
the automobile stands in the farmer’s 
garage; but churches and schools which 
may be paid for only out of income. are 
unimproved. 

In such states as Illinois and lowa, 
according to high authority, the farm- 
ers are not getting an income equal to 
3 per cent of their invested capital. 
For their labor they have no pay. In 
newer states of the Middle West, if 
depreciation of the producing power of 
the soil is reckoned. it is evident that 


and Churches 


By Warren H. Wilson 


the income of the farmer is secured by 
waste of the soil. Spurious prosperity 
in the country which will not support 
social institutions is of this sort; the 
price of the land is rising while its 
value as a producing property is fall- 
ing. It will sell for more, but it pro- 
duces less. Social institutions in the 
country are undermined by such a con- 
dition. Churches and schools and other 
social institutions are built of bushels 
and tons rather than of dollars. They 
can be purchased only out of income 
and the income that guarantees social 
institutions in the country is pay for 
labor. Wherever the farmer gets no 
pay for his work, even though as a cap- 
italist he gets interest on his invest- 
ment, social institutions in the country 
are weak, and this is the general condi- 
tion throughout the Middle West. 

Farming is a co-operative occupation. 
The poet Hesiod, centuries before 
Christ, so described it. For this pur- 
pose men are dependent upon one an- 
other. Its markets are one. The prices 
paid to the farmer and demanded of 
the farmer are uniformed. But the 
business of farming has in America 
been individualized. This is partly due 
to the cabin and the homestead, which 
made men lonely, self-reliant and sus- 
pi¢ious, but the effect of it has been to 
impoverish and weaken the farmer. 

His methods of tilling the soil are 
old-fashioned, yet he buys and sells in 
the open market as a competitor of vast 
corporate enterprises. His head, with 
which he thinks, is in a cabin; his hands 
are the hands of a homesteader; but his 
feet stand in the open market among 
the trusts and corporations. Obviously, 
co-operative organization of farmers is 
a needed reform. 


The Basic Difficulty 


The desire for co-operation is not 
merely economic. School men in the 
country are urging the consolidation of 
schools and their centralization at con- 
venient foci of larger districts. Church 
men, on behalf of the country church, 
are pleading for federation. The move- 
ment is one; but the serious student of 
country conditions realizes that at bot- 
tom the trouble in the country is eco- 
nomic. Until the farmer co-operates in 
getting a daily living he will never co- 
operate in the higher life. Educational 
union is forbidden by economic compe- 
tition and disunion. Men could not sin- 
cerely federate in the quest of food for 
the soul who are competitors in the 


quest of daily bread. While no one be- 
lieves that economic co-operation will 
result automatically in the consolidation 
of schools or the federation of churches, 
it 1s pretty plain that the organization 
of the schools and the churches can not 
come until economic co-operation trains 
the people in the ways of collective ac- 
tion. 

This need is illustrated and enforced 
in a startling manner by studies made 
in New York state. under the direction 
of Cornell University by Professors 
Warren and Livermore. The book on 
Farm Management recently published 
by Prof. F. G. Warren presents in its 
hrst chapter all we know about the in- 
come of the American farmer. In a 
favored county in New York the aver- 
age income of farmers is $423. An 
income of corresponding size in the in- 
dustrial centers of New York: state 
would be about $700 or less than the 
standard of living needed by a mechanic 
in those cities, Similar studies are be- 
ing made in other states but the result 
is such as to show that the average 
farmer has less than a living wage, 
even in the present prosperous days. 
What shall we say of his poverty dur- 
ing the past two decades? 

Professor Warren in a recent pub- 
lic discussion estimated the income 
which farmers in New York state could 
pay to their minister as $500, per year 
and a house. This income is recognized 
by clergymen as insufficient for the sup- 
port of a minister’s family in the open 
country. Professor Warren insisted 
that the only way by which a minister 
might earn a larger income out of the 
contributions of farmers of average 
generosity—themselves receiving the 
average income—would be by greatly 
enlarging his parish bounds and taking 
in a wider circle to his ministry than 
is included in the present parish of the 
average church. In other words, the 
present country community is incapable 
of supporting adequately the usual su 
cial institutions. The lack of an income 
adequate for social organization is the 
leading argument for co-operation in 
the country. 

Co-operation is at this time more than 
a pious wish. The book by Prof. John 
Lee Coulter, Farm Co-operation,  con- 
tains the story of the battle, for years a 
losing fight, which American farmers 
have fought in order to be recognized 
in the market. The trouble with farm- 
ing in America is that the countryman 
has nothing to say as to the price of 
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“at the highest prices. 
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his goods. He produces and sells as a 
cule perishable goods on which there is 
no time to dicker, Grain brought to 
market, fat cattle, tobacco, milk, garden 
produce—are all perishable in such a 
degree that as a rule the seller of them 
must make terms with the first pur- 
chaser. He has no margin of security 
or assurance, in which to ask for a 
larger price. The result is that, farin- 
ers since 1890, without the assistance 
of any central agency yet under the 
pressure of common experience. have 
been organizing persistently in a “com- 


~ mon direction. 


Grain farmers in the Middle West 
have organized their grain elevators 
and compelled the railroad by legisla- 
tive action to serve them with tracks 
and with cars. Farmers on the Eastern 
Shore have wrought out the problem of 
the produce exchange by which they 
market the produce of their truck farms 
in near-by cities at good advantage. 
Kentucky farmers, through their asso- 
ciations have learned how to sell their 
tobacco to advantage, and have lifted 
themselves from a condition of practi- 
cal slavery into one of independence 
and power. Fruit farmers on the Pa- 
cific coast only by co-operation have 
been able to deliver their citrus fruits 
and their apples in the eastern market 
Many other in- 
stances might be cited, but these are 
representative. The story told by Pro- 
fessor Coulter is one of the most heart- 
ening and encouraging in American 
rural history. 

[t is a significant thing that Sir Hor- 
ace. Plunkett, an American landlord and 
{rish patriot, dates from 1890 the be- 
ginning of the present agrarian move- 
ment in America, and J. B. Ross of 
Lafayette, Ind., a profound student of 
American country life, places in the 
same year the beginning of the present 
era in American country life. 


New Federal Bureau 


The present secretary of agriculture 
at Washington has introduced into the 
department a new Bureau of Market- 
ing, of which Prof. Thomas Nixon Car- 
ver of Harvard was the’ organizer. 
This bureau undertakes the investiga- 
tion of co-operative methods and the 
publication of reliable information on 
the subject. This departure is revo- 
lutionary. Under the former secretary, 
every creature on the farm was studied 
except the farmer. It is important to 
know about plants, trees and hogs, and 
their diseases, weevils, scales and insect 
pests. But the central interest of agri- 
culture is human; and the motive of the 
farmer is to get an income. 

The farmer’s income will be increased 
through co-operation in the conquest by 
the farmer of three great processes be- 
longing to his occupation but now tn 
the possession of others than farmers. 
The low income of the farmer is ex- 


plained by the fact that he does not 
manufacture his goods, and the profit is 
in the manufacture. Others handle 
farm credit and farm loans, and 
the interest on his deposits is very 
small. The interest on his borrow- 
ings is very large His low in- 
come is explained furthermore by the 
extraordinary number of middlemen 
who handle the goods which he pro- 
duces. The paradox of the producer 
being impoverished while’ the consum- 
ers are supplied is explained by the fact 
that the exchange of the farmer's goods 
is in the hands of other men. So that 
the process of manufacture, of credit 
and of exchange are three great fields 
for farm co-operation. When these are 
in the hands of farmers, the income of 
the farmer will be secure and his posi- 
tion in the country will be what once it 
was, that of the leading American eco- 
nomic type. 

How can farmers expect to have a 
good income from milk unless they have 
some say as to the price of dairy prod- 
ucts? No farm population except those 
in the favored lands are getting good 
pay in the dairy business. The manu- 
facture of milk into butter and cheese 
promises to give to the farmer the pos- 
sibility. of dickering about his goods; 
for these products can be retained until 
the day of a better price, but milk must 
he sold the same day it is produced. 
Furopean farmers get a good income 
by manufacturing their pork into bacon, 
and they own the bacon factory. Amer- 
ican farmers sell fat hogs. Thus they 
lose the manufacturer’s product and 
they never possess the right to dicker 
which gives them an advantage in the 
market. Just so far as possible, farm- 
ers ought to manufacture the goods 
they produce, and the factories should 
be owned by the tillers of the soil. The 
only method by which this is possible 
is farm co-operation. 

Farm credit is in some ways the best 
credit in the world. The present in- 
vestment of capital in very large 
amounts in the.farm lands of the Mid- 
dle West under conditions which forbid 
any but a very low rate of interest, 
indicates that capitalists regard farm 
land as a good, safe investment. Yet 
the farmer who must borrow money on 
this land has to pay in average instances 
throughout the United States 8% per 
cent on his loans. He has, moreover, 
no facilities for securing short loans 
to tide him over a crisis or to make a 
crop. City investors are content to get 
3 or 3% per cent on the farms they 
own, but the owners of those farms 
must pay more than twice that amount 
for farm loans. 

European farmers, and in a very few 
instances American farmers, have 
bridged this difficulty by loaning farm 
money to farmers in banks owned by 
the farmers, the depositors being paid 
about 3 per cent and the borrower being 


required to pay about 3% per cent. On 
the difference between these two the 
bank is able to live provided it be a 
rural bank owned and operated by the 
people who deposit and who borrow. 
This means co-operative credit. The 
story of European credit is soon to be 
written in American terms. 


Get-together Selling 


In order to eliminate the middleman 
a great many American farmers are 
experimenting in the co-operative sale 
of farm products and not a few in the 
co-operative purchase of farm necessi- 
ties. Frequently the prosperity of the 
country merchant arouses the envy of 
the farmer, but it is probable that the 
co-operative store should be the last in- 
stead of the first institution to be es- 
tablished by the farmer for handling 
his own business. Methods of sale of 
farm products are many, and notable 
among them is the co-operative grain 
elevator in the Middle West. Such ar- 
ticles as grain must be sold as they are 
groduced. The market demands them in 
the raw. In these instances a co-opera- 
tive selling organization is necessary. 

Another of the leading forms is a 
town market conducted as a rule not by 
the farmers but by the municipality or 
under its protection. Such markets are 
a form of co-operation by which the 
consumers meet the producers face to 
face, getting rid thus of the long string 
of middlemen who struggle and compete 
between the farmer in the country and 
the salaried man in the city. In Des 
Moines. Iowa, the establishment of a 
town market around the city hall low- 
ered the price of farm products to the 
city consumer in one week from 25 to 
50 per cent. The farmers who sold 
thus at first hand secured a correspond- 
ing increase over former prices. 

The farmer is not a stingier man 
than other Americans. If he has the 
money he will support social institu- 
tions as well as townsmen do. It is 
the hope of school men and church men 
who are profoundly concerned today be- 
cause of the decadent country church 
and the neglected, backward country 
school, that good business management 
in the country will, by bringing the 
farmer a better income, make possible 
social improvement which now, what- 
ever his disposition, is impossible. The 
farmer himself has one answer to all 
such proposals of social improvement— 
“T can not afford it.” So that the first 
great argument for co-operation is that 
by giving the farmer a better income it 
will make social improvement possible. 
But a bigger argument is to be had in 
the very nature of co-operation itself 
For it is an ethical process and undoubt- 
edly moral gains of the highest. value 
will be secured when farmers act to- 
gether in manufacture, in handling 
their credit and in the exchange of their 
products. 


* 
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There are three principles essential to 


all rural co-operation without which it 
can not proceed. Urban forms of or- 
ganization do not thrive in the country. 
The joint stock corporation is not a 
success among farmers. The first prin- 
ciple of rural co-operation is of strik- 
ingly democratic character. In some 
form or other combinations of farmers 
which become permanent have as a part 
of their organization this principle 
“One man, one vote.” Joint stock or- 
ganizations work on the principle—‘“for 
every share one vote’—but farmers can- 
not so combine. Both in America and 
in Europe the principle of equality in 
voting :power is shown to be essential. 
Some, American companies recognize 


this principle in part, requiring that no 


member of the co-operative union can 
have more than two or three or five 
votes, thus approaching a “one man one 
vote” principle, but in some form or 
other, this, principle 1s essential to all 
successtul rural unions. 

Second, farm co-operation is not for 
the purpose of dividends but for higher 
prices. .Since it is a union in the inter- 
est of those who produce and owned by 
them for their own good, the simplest 
method to distribute its benefits is in 
higher prices. So that the second prin- 
ciple of rural co-operation is, that if the 


co-operative union have any profit to be - 


distributed it shall be distributed, as 


prices are, according to the quantity of 
business done. Each person bringing 
milk, or bringing pork, or bringing 
grain, shall be paid a share of the profit 
according to the quantities he brings to 
the union. 

The third principle, not so easily de- 
scribed, has to do with liability. In some 
form or other co-operative unions are 
underwritten by the individuals enter- 
ing into the union. Each man must 
make himself liable for debts and for 
obligations of the union, and frequently 


the tendency is to approach unlimited. 


liability more nearly than joint stock 
organization does. Among the very 
poor farmers of Ireland, unlimited lia- 
bility is possible. The Raiffeissen banks 
are of this type and they have been of 
extraordinary value in lending money 
to a depressed people, so poor that they 
are willing to underwrite the debts of 
the co-operative credit association, 


through which alone they can borrow. 


money. By this method of securing 
credit, countrymen who could not bor- 
row $10 anywhere are able through 
underwriting the debts of an associa- 
tion formed by them, to borrow on their 
collective credit an amount that not all 
of them acting independently could se- 
cure in fractional parts. This money 
they are able to lend for described uses 
to one another, and by this means im- 
provements are made possible that with- 


out it could never be even attempted, 

There is a fourth principle in co-oper- 
ation, namely the co-operative spirit. 
and here the church and the school are 
mighty factors. For, as I said before, 
the spirit which is longing for church 
federation and school consolidation is 
the same moving spirit that hopes for 
the economic organization of farmers. 
The church must put its sanction upon 
the obligation of a farmer to his neigh- 
bors. It must condemn the old individ- 
ual competitive spirit. It must teach the 
virtues of obedience, subordination, the 
obligations of leadership, the control of 
honor, truthfulness, loyalty to verbal 
contracts and the nobility of self-sacri- 
fice in the interest of the community. 
This co-operative spirit is the ethical 
form of the whole process. Co-opera- 
tion is not merely for the sake of mak- 
ing money, but it has to do with the 
conscience; it is a, form of discipline for 
the will. “ah 

I believe, therefore, that the future 
of the country church and the possibil- 
ity of developing a system of rural 
schools adequate to the needs of ‘the’ 
American people are dependent upon co- 
operative organization of the farmer. 
By this means an income will be secured 
adequate to the support of social insti- 
tutions, and by the same means a spirit 
will be cultivated by which a new rural 
civilization will be m.ade possible. 


The Disease Known 
As Crime 


« [IP you ever hear of a doc- 
tor sending a sick man to 
a hospital with instructions that 
he be kept there six months or ten 
years and then discharged ‘us 
cured? 
“What would you think of a 
doctor who would send a patient 
to a hospital for one, ten or twen- 
ty-five years without medical at- 
tention from him or any other 
doctor? 


“Then why should judges send 
men to prison for from one to 
fifty years and immediately feel at 
liberty to wash thew hands of the 
whole thing? The criminal is a 
sick man, the prison is his hospital 
and the juage who sentenced him 
is his physician, A judge has no 
more right to hold himself unac- 
countable for a criminal’s recovery 
than has a physician a right to send 
a patient to a hospital for a cer- 
tain length of time, and then com- 
pletely neglect him. 


“When the criminal judge is off 
the bench his place is in the prison 
studying the sick man and the ef- 
fects upon that patient of the 
treatment he. has ordered. It 


should be within the province. of 
that judge-physician to change the 
treatment when he considers a 
change advisable. 

“In the trial of criminals the 
jury system has proved a failure; 
instead of a jury, criminals should 
be tried by a bench of three expert 
criminologists. There should be 
Special institutions where crimin- 
ology is taught, and where all law- 
yers, desiring to fit themselves for 
criminal judgeships, would be com- 
pel'ed to spend sufficient time im 
study to become expert modern 
criminologists. They must regard 
the criminal as a sick man. He 
must be studied psychologically. 

“T would have all prison pardon 
boards abolished. It 1s the man 
who has sentenced the prisoner 
who is the best judge as to wheth- 
er the prisoner is sufficiently re- 
covered to merit a parole or a par- 
don. I would have all prison sent- 
ences indeterminate. A prisoner 


should be kept in the penitentiary 
until the trained criminologist says 
he is ready to be released.”’—Dr. 
Victor C. VaucuHN, dean of the 
Medical 

Michigan. 
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Making Civil Service Effective 
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OF THE STAFF OF THE BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH; NEW YORK STATE SENATE COMMITTEE ON CIVIL SERVICE 


HY is the civil service so 1n- 

effective? This is a question 

that has repeatedly come to 
the minds of social workers and others 
who are brought into contact with the 
weakness of government administration 
in New York and other states where 
civil service laws are supposed to pro- 
tect us from the spoils system. With 
every advance in social awakening lead- 
ing to the extension of governmental 
activity, we cling to the belief that gov- 
ernment is not inherently and neces- 
sarily inefficient. 

We have done our best to expose the 
incompetence of unqualified factory in- 
spectors, for instance, and have held our 
breath anxiously when new appointees 
took their places. All the time we have 
felt baffled by the apparent failures of 
the present system of civil service con- 
trol. 

At last an agency of government it- 
self, the Senate Committee on Civil 
Service of the New York Legislature, 
has seriously tackled the problem, and 
after nine months of exhaustive investi- 
gation has made its first report to the 
legislature with the basis of a construc- 
tive program that promises to do for the 
government of the state what a com- 
prehensive city plan does for a city that 
has grown and sprawled without a pur- 
pose. 

New York, Chicago and Pittsburgh 
have overhauled their civil service sys- 
tems and put them on a scientific basis, 
but New York is the first state to at- 
tempt to apply enlightened business prin- 
ciples to the people’s business. 

The distinctive characteristic of this 
legislative investigation is its absolute 
freedom from politics and its thoroughly 
scientific plan of work. The chairman, 
Senator Clinton T. Horton of Buffalo, 
has co-operated with the Bureau of 
Municipal Research of New York in the 
selection of the examining staff and in 
the direction of the investigation. The 
prejudice and opposition encountered 
from heads of departments at the outset 
of the investigation have gradually 
dwindled as the officials have found that 
the goal was a constructive program in 
the formation of which they would have 
every opportunity to participate. 

These are the defects the committee 
emphasizes: Lack of proper qualifica- 
tions and preliminary training of em- 
ployes; irregularity in rates of pay—with 
large amount of overpayment and some 
striking cases of underpayment; multi- 
plicity of fictitious and unnecessary 
titles—with resultant confusion of work, 
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triction between employes, and adminis- 
trative difficulties in assigning and con- 
trolling the personnel; ‘inadequate and 
inequitable system of advancement and 
promotion; unnecessary duplication of 
work—appalling prevalence of useless 
positions; prevalence of positions ex- 
empted from examination—need for 
more permanence of tenure in important 
posts; lack of esprit de corps—deaden- 
ing influence of service under present 
conditions, 


Lack of Training 

No better illustration of the lack of 
previous experience or training that 
would tend to fit the employe to perform 
the work of the position for which he 
secures appointment, can be found than 
among the factory inspectors. An analy- 
sis of the civil service records of 110 
factory inspectors shows that 54, or al- 
most half the entire number, had ap- 
parently no experience or training to 
qualify them in any way to meet the 
difficult technical problems that constant- 
ly confront the factory inspector. 

A man may be a fine teacher, but does 
that enable him to distinguish a hot-air 
pipe from an exhaust ventilator, or a set- 
screw from a line shaft? He may be a 
good stenographer, but does that enable 
him to recognize the presence of an oc- 
cupational disease among the employes 
of a chemical plant? He may be a per- 
fectly good undertaker, but does that 
give him any technical knowledge of 
building construction? The mere. fact 
that a person is able to pass a more or 
less academic examination on the labor 
law is insufficient reason for turning 
over to him the responsibility for pro- 
tecting the health and welfare of thou- 
sands of men, women and children em- 
ployed in factories. 

Among the previous occupations of the 
present force of inspectors, however, we 
find 13 clerks, 4 teachers, 4 stenog- 
raphers, 3 salesmen, 2 painters and paper- 
hangers, 2 letter-carriers, an undertaker, 
a manager of a sewing-machine agency, 
etc. By years of experience they may 
have become proficient as inspectors, but 
what a cost to the state and to the fac- 
tory workers that they should have to 
be trained without any background of 
experience or technical education ! 

The extent to which employes of the 
state are paid beyond what their work is 
worth aggregates, according to the com- 
mittee, nearly half a million dollars on 
a payroll of $8,000,000 thus far analyzed. 
The amount of underpayment, which 
represents the difference between the 
minimum salary that the work performed 


is worth and the present compensation. 
totals $82,120. 

That the payroll cost in the state 
government can be reduced by at least 
$2,000,000 through proper reorganiza- 
tion of methods and simplification of 
work, of which half a million could be 
immediately effected, is the judgment of 
the committee. “In no department of 
the state government do employment con- 
ditions approach the standards adopted 


by private practice,” states the commit- | 


tee’s report, “although there are many 
instances of highly competent and thor- 
oughly trained officials and employes 
rendering much more service to the state 
than could be required of them.” 


For the purpose of creating more jobs 
with plenty of freedom for fat salaries. 
each new administration has added to the 
morass of fictitious and unnecessary 
titles and positions. Approximately 785 
of these deceptive titles are shown to 
exist in the state service today. By way 
of illustration, the committee calls at- 
tention to the fact that employes doing 
miscellaneous clerical work of the same 
grade that would warrant a compensa- 
tion of from $840 to $1,200 per annum. 
and which would be classified under one 
standard title, are now receiving a variety 
of salaries from $600 to $2,500 per an- 
num under 69 different titles. 

The Senate committee’s report reveals 
the most striking injustices in promo- 
tions due to the present inadequate civil 
service control. One person may be ad- 
vanced at extraordinary speed to a sal- 
ary far beyond the value of the work he 
is doing, while another starting under 
the same conditions, and perhaps a more 
efficient worker, may have little chance 
for advancement. Under such conditions 
it is not surprising that the best men 
tend to leave for private employment, 
and that those who remain have little 
stimulus to) improve their work. The 
head of an important state bureau says 
that a vacancy in his office force causes 
him to lie awake nights with anxiety lest 
he be compelled to advance some incom- 
petent person with resultant demoraliza- 
tion of the esprit de corps. “A definite 
system of qualification, advancement and 
promotion, together with adequate rec- 
ords of efficiency,” he states, “would pro- 
tect us from this spoliation.” And his 
is the opinion of a large percentage of 
the state officials. 

The program of the Senate committee 
is positive. It is evident that this body 
has ceased to think of civil service con- 
trol in the negative sense in which it 
originated—the sense of preventing 
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spoils and protecting officials from har- 
assing office-seekers. The committee 
conceives of it as the means of putting 
vitality and efficiency into government 
work. It propcses as stéps toward re- 
organization the following: 


1. The establishment by law of definite 
classifications of titles and duties for 
every position in the state service, with 
definite entrance requirements of train- 
ing and experience ranges of compen- 
sation instead of flat salaries, automatic 
annual advancement from the initial sal- 
ary rate to the maximum in each grade 
of employment conditional only upon 
efficiency, and definite lines of promotion 
from the lowest grade to the highest 
grade position within a given field of 
work. These standards have _ been 
worked out in the form of “specifica- 
tions,” the result of months of analysis 
of state departments and conference with 
their officials, of intensive study of stand- 
ards for similar work in private and 
other public employment. 

2. Reorganization of the machinery of 
civil service control, improvement in the 
methods of examining and rating candi- 
dates and in the rules governing their 
appointment. 

3. Establishment of a uniform system 
for recording the efficiency of the work 
of employes so that promotion will be 
based on demonstrated merit and not on 
favoritism. 

4. A joint legislative committee on civil 


SPARKS die unless they fall into 

some material they can kindle. 
Thoughts cannot live unless you 
let them kindle your imagination, 
light your understanding, char 
your soul or burn into your con- 
science. 


T is true that you can catch more 

flies with molasses than with 

vinegar; nevertheless molasses 
does not cure the fly evil. 


TAct and deceit both end in t, 
but their origin and the end 
they work for are different. 


F we ask others to stoop to our 
prejudices, let us not blame 
them if they lose their uprightness. 


F the most difficult parts of a 

certain work appeal to you, it 

is a good sign that you are fitted 
for that work. 


FALSE accusation may harm, 
, but it is the true one that 
hurts. 


SUBMIT to oppression and you 
become a partner in its per- 
petuation. 
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service to assist in the installation of the 
proposed standards, to review their op- 
eration, to conduct such additional in- 
vestigations as may be necessary and to 
report to the next legislature. 

5. The development of a plan for pen- 
sioning and retiring state employes after 
long period of service. 


If this program is put into effect by 
the present legislature, the old politic- 
ally popular fallacy that anybody can 
do a government job regardless of his 
previous experience will be on its way 
to the limbo of worn-out democratic 
shibboleths. 
fallacy that because a man has been suc- 
cessful in running a newspaper or selling 
insurance he can be successful at run- 
ning the people’s business of an entirely 
different character. 

The committee seems to have found 
enough idealism in the state service un- 
der the present conditions to warrant 
the conclusion that men and women of 
the highest caliber and the best equip- 
ment of training and experience can be 
attracted to the service if the standards 
are raised, the compensation equitably 
adjusted and advancement and tenure 
of office based upon efficiency. 

The program is essentially one of 
“preparedness’—for civil service. For 
the factory inspector it contemplates the 
requirement of certain definite practical 


Sparks 


By ErizasBetH J. Easton 


Miss EASTON is an American 

social worker whose early 
life was spent in the mission field 
im Persia. There is a suggestion 
of the Orient in her habit of jot- 
ting down epigrammatic thoughts 
as they occur to her, like putting 
pebbles in a glass bottle. She occa- 
stona'y sends her friends a bottle 
full in the form of manuscript gift- 
books. The sentences here given 
are from a booklet sent to a friend 
interested in social movements, the 
author having picked out those 
which applied to that field of inter- 
est.—EDITOR. 


HERE you find temper do not 
look for truth; where you find 
indignation, righteousness is nigh. 


‘T HE people who have next to 

nothing to do spread next’ to 
nothing out so thin it, covers all 
their time. 


With it will go the similar 
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experience in technical trades, or a com- 
bination of academic training in engi- 
neering, public health, medicine or social 
investigation together with practical ex- 
perience of a professional or technical 
nature. In the large number of other 
technical and professional lines of work 
performed for the state, similar stand- 
ards will be applied. 

The greatest stumbling block to the 
installation of a sweeping reorganiza- 
tion of salary rates and the elimination 
of useless and unnecessary positions is. 
of course, the effect upon the present 
incumbents of those jobs. The commit- 
tee does not recommend that salaries of 
present. employes be reduced except 
where they are obviously much overpaid 
and then only to within 10 per cent of 
the maximum that the job is worth. It 
does recommend the abolition of posi- 
tions found to be positively unnecessary. 
and in this it is having the hearty co- 
Operation of practically all the depart- 
ment heads. The requirements of ex- 
perience and training, however, are in- 
tended to apply only to new employes 
that will come in in the future. 

Whether or not this advanced program 
will be put into effect by the presen 
legislature remains to be seen. Though 
politics has had little to do with the 
investigation, it may play its part in the 
action on the findings. 


HE whole world is longing to 

do a kindness but is rendered 
callous by traditions that stalk in 
the guise of culture, creed or 
“real” charity. 


T is worse to feel poor than to 
be poor. 


REATE an atmosphere in 

which others can do their 
best and your own burdens will be 
lightened. 


CHARITIES should cater to the 
uplift of their clients rather 
than to their contributors’ whims. 


CONOMY is a virtue or a vice 
according to what you save on. 


HORSE of another color can 

do team work. You can be 

and think differently from others 

and yet work in with every one 

who is pulling in the direction of 
the common weal. 


WHEN you talk to a friend 

who understands, thoughts still 
come and come like the seagulls 
on an ocean, seemingly without a 
shore. 
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May wt PLEASE the COURT 


HERE is the United. States 
Court of Language Claims? 
There is recent and high au- 


thority for believing that such a court 
exists, but where is it? It ought to be 
sitting continuously, and, especially with 
Congress in session, its calendar would 
be crowded. Without it, how are we to 
have our words defined or our pronunci- 
ations pronounced? How warmly would 
a decision be welcomed, for example, in 
the case of People vs. Hors-d’oeuvre and 
in re Eyether. 

There is so much question about the 
propriety of words that all you have to 
do now, to put the quintessence of scorn 
into an attack upon your adversary, is 
to quote something he has said and label 
it “so-called.” 

“What about these so-called McNa- 
maras?” demanded a witness before the 
Industrial Relations Commission, who 
was called upon to discuss violence. 

The court should have jurisdiction 
over other things than words—headlines, 
for example. If you happened to see 
the caption in one of the papers last 
week, Pope Appeals to Workers, did you 
not anticipate something in the way of 
religious consolation or admonition? 
When you read what appeared below the 
headline you learned that the “Pope” in 
question is a colonel, that his first name 
is George, and that he is president of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers; and then you remembered that 
he makes automobiles or bicycle pumps 
or something up in Hartford, Conn. 

Incidentally, Colonel Pope’s “appeal” 
to the workers was that “from patriotic 
considerations alone all clamor for class 
privilege” should forthwith be stopped. 
“Every employer in the United States,” 
‘went on the appeal, “should inform his 
workers and associates of the positive 
necessity for co-operative effort to con- 
serve his industrial resources. It is even 
more important for the worker to realize 
the situation than the employer. His 
livelihood is primarily at stake.” 

Now Colonel Pope has never been 
called a dangerous radical and yet “co- 
operative effort” is the thing that the So- 
cialist Party lays down as the first de- 
sideratum of a tolerable state of society, 
and they, equally with the colonel, favor 
it because the worker’s “livelihood is 
primarily at stake.” Could there be 
stronger evidence of the need of an 
arbiter verborum? 

These suggestions merely indicate 
something of the extent of the labors 
that remain to the court of official vo- 
cabularies. There is such a court, and 
you had better see to it that your lan- 
guage has not been chosen from its 4n- 
dex expurgatorius if you want to get a 


law passed, especially if you are in a 
minority. Listen, if you doubt it, to this 
story from America’s leading daily, the 
Congressional Record. 

It was March 22. The House of Rep- 
resentatives had resolved itself into a 
“Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union.” The Honorable 
Finis J. Garrett of the ninth district of 
Tennessee was in the chair, and the “so- 
called” Hay militia bill “to increase the 
efficiency of the military establishment 
of the United States’ was up for con- 
sideration. Several amendments were 
disposed of, and then Mr. London, So- 
cialist congressman from New York, 
rose and addressed the chair. Thus runs 
the tale: 

“Mr. London: Mr. Chairman, may I 
now offer an amendment to come in as 
a separate section—section 23a? 

“The Chairman: The gentleman from 
New York offers an amendment which 
the clerk will report. 

“The clerk read as follows: 

“Add a new section after section 23 to 
be designated ‘section 23a’ and which is 
to read as follows: 

“‘That no member of the National 
Guard shall be called upon to perform 
duty in connection with the suppression 
of strikes.’ 

“Mr. Hay: I make a point of order 
against the amendment.’ 

What the point was will never be 
known. The chair did not ask for it. He 
had, as it later developed, grounds of his 
own for barring out the amendment— 
grounds which bear tribute to his quali- 
ties as a lexicographer if not as a parlia- 
mentarian. Without a break the Record 
proceeds: 

“The Chairman: The chair sustains 
the point of order. 

“Mr. London: Will the chair hear.me 
on the point of order? 

“The Chairman: Of course, the chair 
will hear the gentleman on the point of 
order.” 

Mr. London then made an argument 
for his amendment. “If the National 
Guard,” he said, “continues to. be used 
for the suppression of strikes, you will 
destroy all respect for the National 
Guard. People will look upon it as a 
strike-breaking agency. . . . They will 
refuse to join. You will help to 
intensify the hatred which exists between 
the classes and the masses. 

“The Chairman: The chair does not 
think that there has ever been a legal 
definition given of.the word ‘strike.’ No 
definition of that word has ever been 
given by any court or by any arm of the 
government. The chair does not think 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York is germane, and the 
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chair sustains the point of order. 
“Mr. London: May I ask the chair a 
question ? rye 
“The Chairman: Certainly. 
“Mr. London: Has not the word 


‘strike’ come to mean a certain definite 


thing—the simultaneous quitting of work 
by a number of employes? Has it not 
acquired a certain definite meaning in 
the English language and is not every 
word of the English language a part of 
the legal language? 

“The Chairman: In the popular mind, 
perhaps, but not by any opinion of a 
court or any responsible government 
agency. 

“Mr. London: I know, but have not 
the courts for more than a quarter of a 
century dealt with strikes and strikers? 
Have they not been issuing decrees in 
strikes? The word ‘strike’ has a definite, 
specific, certain meaning today. 

“The Chairman: In the popular mind, 
perhaps, but not by any legal definition. 
The chair sustains the point of order.” 

There seemed to be nothing more, in 
particular, to be said on that subject, so 
Mr. London said it, and for three pages 
of the Record the language is, presum- 
ably, admissible, orderly and legal. But 
on page 5290 we read: 

“Mr. London: Mr. Chairman, may I 
offer an amendment now? 

“The Chairman: The gentleman from 


New York offers an amendment, which. 


the clerk will report. 
“The clerk read as follows: 
“Amendment offered by Mr. London. 


Add a new section after section 25 to be ~ 


designated as ‘section 25a,’ and which 
is to read as follows: ‘That no member 
of the National Guard shall be called 
upon to perform duty in connection with 
any controversy which may arise be- 
tween capital and labor.’ 

“Mr. Hay: Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against that. 

“The Chairman: The chair will hear 
the gentleman.” 

Mr. Hay then stated that he consider- 
ed the amendment unconstitutional. 

“The Chairman: The chair thinks 


this amendment is subject to the same © 


objection that the chair suggested to the 
gentleman awhile ago. There is no 
legal definition of ‘strikes’ and no legal 
definition of ‘contests between capital 
and labor.’ 


“Mr. London: Will the chair hear me — 


for a moment? 
“The Chairman: The chair sustains 
the point of order.” 


So if Mr. London wants to get any © 
legislation through Congress when Mr. — 


Finis J. Garrett—Finis, mark you—is in 
the chair, he will have to find where the 


Court of Definitions is sitting, and get — 


a writ of certiorari or something. 

Let us hope he discovers it. There is 
work for the court to do. It might tel! 
us why an “open shop” is also a “closed 
shop” and how to know just when some- 
thing becomes “a practical matter, and 
not a theory,” 

And after that, perhaps it would de- 
fine “judicial temperament,” “bunk,” 
“law-and-order,” “deliberative assembly.” 

A grateful people would rejoice in the 
decisions of such a court. 

To Aae, 
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TELEPHONE. GIRLS AND 
-LAUNDRY ;WORKERS 


T IS not for pins money nor because 
they prefer it to the home that 
women work in laundries and telephone 
exchanges. They do it to make a living 


and often enough it is a poor living that . 


they make and in many cases at the ex- 
pense of their health at that. 

Such was the conclusion of Ellen M. 
Rourke of the Iowa Bureau of Labor 
Statistics after she had completed an 
investigation begun January 15, 1915, 
of those two industries, and so she re- 
ported in a paper read last fall at the 
lowa Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections. 

The investigation showed that a large 
proportion of the girls at work had no 
parents, were supporting invalid parents 
or for other reasons were obliged to 
supplement the family income. One in- 
teresting fact revealed was that the size 
of the family to which the worker be- 
longed was an important factor. Out of 
more than 900 girls from whom informa- 
tion on this subject was obtained, only 
a few came from small families, but 
more than 800 were from families where 
there were four or more children. 

One of the most important reasons 
for these girls and women having to 
work outside the home was the low wage 
or unemployment of the father, or, in 
the case of married women at work, of 
the husband; indeed, with respect to the 
latter it was the greatest cause. “Out 
of 324 married women interviewed,” 
said Mrs. Rourke, “there were half of 
this number whose husbands were out 
of work or not steadily employed.” 

The investigation showed further 
“that the low wage of the fathers and 
wage-earners crippled the opportunities 
of children for educational advantages 
as 167 were found who had to quit school 
between 13 and 15 years of age to go to 
work because their fathers were labor- 
ers receiving only $12, $13.50, to $15 a 
week or were seasonal workers.” 

The investigation covered 1,296 laun- 
dry workers and 1,077 telephone work- 
ers. These two industries were selected, 
said Mrs. Rourke, “because of the two 
great extremes in condition of employ- 
ment; namely, the telephone girl must 
sit constantly, and her work is light, but 
she is working under a severe nervous 
strain, while nearly all the laundry girls 
must stand constantly and their work is 
very heavy, requiring more than the 
ordinary physical strength; and for the 
further reason that those two occupa- 
tions are peculiarly fitted for women and 
girls, and wherein they render a better 
service than men.” 

The girls were asked to tell what ef- 
fect the work had on their health, and 
- Mrs. Rourke reported that “345, or 32 
per cent, of the telephone workers said 
the work made them nervous. .. . 
At the time of the investigation, six 
girls were on the verge of a nervous 
breakdown, and were going to be obliged 
to give up the work. In looking up the 
_ peg count, it was found that one of these 
girls answered 200 calls in half an hour; 
250 is considered a large number for one 
hour.” Eyestrain, headache, backache 
and the strain of reaching were among 
the other complaints. 


“One hundred and ninety-five of the 

laundry workers complained of extreme 
exhaustion due to standing all day at 
their work. One hundred and 
eighty-two complained of their feet and 
ankles swelling, and said it was worse 
in summer time than in winter. 
Others had varicose veins and broken 
arches, which are common in all occu- 
pations that necessitate continuous 
standing. 

“Forty-seven complained of sideache. 
This complaint was found largely among 
the women who constantly use the foot- 
lever machines, such as body ironers, 
sleeve presses, cuff presses, etc. The 
body ironer is the heaviest machine, 
and most of the employers will not allow 
a young girl or woman who is not strong 
to operate this machine. Most operators 
complain of the left side, due to the fact 
that the machines are operated by one 
foot continuously, which results in one- 
sided muscular activity. Thirty-seven 
complained of backache. See Sixty 
complained of headache; 37 of their 
eyes; a few of catarrhal trouble and 
sore throat. 

“These latter complaints were found 
throughout the entire laundry. The 
eyestrain and headache prevailed among 
the markers, sorters and listers who also 
complained of nervousness because of 
the work being so exacting and the hours 
so long. At the mangle the complaint 
was of the steam affecting their eyes 
and of the excessive heat, causing head- 
ache. The gas and fumes from some of 
the ironing machines were said to be the 
cause of headache and of a bad effect on 
the eyes. 

“Rheumatism was complained of, and 
was found among the older women with 
a few exceptions. 20 had female trouble, 
14 had operations, 14 were not strong. 
All of these last named complaints were 
not chargeable to working in the laun- 
dry, but were said to be aggravated by 
laundry work. Because of the heat 
being so weakening, 14 girls said they 
were compelled to give up laundry work 
during the summer months. The humid- 
ity of the atmosphere in summer time is 
one of the worst features in laundry 
work.” 

There is no law in Iowa limiting hours 
of labor for women. Consequently, says 
Mrs. Rourke, “the hours of labor for 
women are regulated by the character 
of the work and the inclination of the 
employers, running from reasonable to 
excessive, taking 9 hours as a standard. 
In laundries the hours are from 55 to 
60 a week, but in some of the industries 
the hours are not evenly distributed, that 
is, three days of the week—generally 
the first three—some of the laundry 
workers, the sorters, markers and listers 
in particular, work 11, 12 and 13 hours 
a day. 

“One girl who was a lister might be 
cited as a typical case of girls working 
too long hours. At the time of the inter- 
view she was at the verge of a nervous 
breakdown, her hands and feet were 
swollen, the latter condition the result of 
too constant application to her work. It 
was disclosed that she worked three 
nights a week until 8 and 9 o’clock, with 
only a short lunch period. It happened 
that this same girl and her sister worked 
in the cotton mills in England, and they 
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both declared that they worked much 
harder in this country. 

“In the telephone exchanges, in the 


larger and medium size cities, the girls 
work from 7% to 8 and 9 hours, and 
every other Sunday possibly 7 hours, or 
if they work every. Sunday they work 
from 4 to 5 hours. The night girls usu- 
ally work 10 hours, and are allowed from 
1% to 2 hours’ relief during the 10 
hours’ service, while the girls in the 
smaller towns work from 10 to 11 hours 
a day. One of these was found eating 
her lunch on the switchboard; she said 
she worked 11 hours straight and had 
no lunch period, with an additional 6 
hours every Sunday, receiving $7.50 a 
week for her services. 

“Some of the night girls in the smal- 
ler towns are on duty 13 hours, but are 
allowed rest periods; yet in a few places 
they were not provided with anything to 
lie down on and were not expected to 
sleep. Over-fatigue and nervous. ex- 
haustion are the resultant effects from 
too long hours at exacting work, whether 
mental or physical.” 

In conclusion Mrs. Rourke said: 


“When this and the previous investi- 
gation, which covered retail clerks and 
hotel and restaurant employes, reveal 
that 39.7 per cent of the 3,914 women 
interviewed receive less than $6, $6.50 
and $7 a week, and 18.4 per cent receive 
less than $8 a week in industries wherein 
they render a better service than men, 
there should be no question as to what 
the state owes these wage-earners, for 
the problem of underpaid and over- 
worked women is of vital importance 
and grave consequence to the state. 

“There was an hour limitation bill and 
a minimum wage bill introduced at the 
last session of the general assembly. 
Both measures were defeated, but this 
is not surprising, for in every study of 
labor problems certain interests strive to 
prevent the establishment of all wage 
standards or any other progressive 
movements, and many times they oppose 
so-called drastic measures that would 
be a blessing in disguise. For shorter 
hours and a living-wage make efficient 
workers, faithful workers, and a hap- 
pier and better world for all.” 


UNIFORM WAGES AND ANTI- 
TRUST LAW 


WUD GES IW SancANDERSON: sat 
Youngstown, Ohio, last week quash- 
ed the indictments against five steel com- 
panies, returned by the grand jury that 
investigated the strike in the plant of 
the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 


pany last January [see THE Survey for 


March 18]. It is believed that the in- 
dictments against the United States Steel 
Corporation and the chairman of its ex- 
ecutive board, E. H. Gary, will also be 
dismissed. 

The indictments alleged a conspiracy 
to maintain uniform wages in defiance of 
the Ohio anti-trust laws. One of the 
most interesting of the comments they 
have called forth was by Samuel Gom- 
pers, who expressed concern lest an in- 
terpretation of the law that would allow 
the punishment of corporations for 
agreeing to fix wages might be turned 
against trade unionists as well. 
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A Year of the Harrison Narcotic Law 


I. THe Law Itsetr 


N March 1, 1915, a federal law 

became operative in the United 

States, which had the large aim 

of restricting the traffic in certain drugs 

to legitimate channels. During the year, 

a chorus of protests arose chiefly from 

physicians all over the country, first in 

grand crescendo, later, as a sort of 

mezzo-forte criticism of annoyance, per- 
plexity and distrust. 


Annoyance resulted, not unnaturally, 
from the amount of bookkeeping involved 
in the required records. Perplexity fe- 
sulted, also not unnaturally,- from the 
wording of the law. Does “preparation” 
tor instance, mean something already 
“put up,’ or does it include a doctor’s 
prescription? And distrust of the meas- 
ure has been expressed as reports told 
of the havoc made by thus cutting off 
the supply from habitués, of the over- 
crowding of hospitals, sanatoriums, 
pavilions, and every possible shelter, 
with suffering human beings. 


To clarify thought on the situation and 
galvanize interest into intelligent activity 
in a most important cause, it is worth 
while to review briefly the law itself, note 
the official report of its workings, thus 
far available, and see how one group of 
interested citizens watched and furth- 
ered its enforcement. 

The Harrison law is a part of an 
international movement to check the use 
of habit-forming drugs—a government 
policy of long and honored standing. 
Since 1833, Ameritan citizens have been 
forbidden by treaty to engage in the 
opium trade with China. The confer- 
ences at Shanghai in 1906, and at The 
Hague in 1911, and the international 
agreement signed in January, 1912, for 
strict regulation of all trade in habit- 
forming drugs, are progressive stages 
of this same movement, in which 
America has taken prominence. 

The narcotic law or Harrison act is, 
therefore, seen against this background 
to be in logical sequence, an attempt of 
this nation to order its own affairs even 
as the nation has sworn to help China 
order hers. The law is, naturally, a reve- 
nue measure regulating one feature of 
commerce by the income therefrom. It 
is mandatory—violation is followed by 
prosecution. Its method is publicity. 

The law affects traffic in the following 
drugs: Opium, morphin, heroin, codein, 
alpha- and beta- eucain, and cocain. 

All persons who import, manufacture 
or dispense these drugs must first reg- 
ister with the collector of internal reve- 
nue and receive a federal number of his 
registration and pay an annual tax of $1. 

The physician prescribing any one of 


these drugs must make out an elaborate 
prescription including name, address and 
age of the person receiving the drug. 
[f he dispense any of these drugs—that 
is, furnish them himself directly to the 
patient—he must order his supplies on 
special blanks keeping a duplicate in his 
own possession for two years. 

The druggist keeps prescriptions and 
order blanks until called for by the col- 
lector and may not refill a prescription. 
The same rulings apply to dentists and 
veterinarians. 

It is interesting to note that no mat- 
ter how small the amount of these drugs 
which the physician desires to use, all 
the detail just specified must be given on 
his prescription. The druggist, however, 
may sell over the counter without special 
registration various preparations—in 
plain English, proprietary medicines— 
which contain the prescribed minimum or 
less of these drugs. These drugs can be 
transported in interstate commerce only 
through a legally appointed dispenser. 

[t is obvious that through these reve- 
nue regulations a great power is put into 
the hands of physicians and manufactur- 
ers alike to control this drug trade. 

That there are “leaks” in the law 
even the first year’s experience has 
proved, though reports are not yet avail- 
able from many portions of the country 
and measures for revision of the law 
have not as yet been finally formulated. 
One such leak is said to be in the en- 
forcement of interstate commerce regu- 
lations. Another is the fact that there 
is no means of discriminating between 
honest and dishonest intention on the 
part of physicians, though an official 
“interpretation” of the law, issued dur- 
ing the year, may cover this point. It 
rules that when an especially large 
amount of the drug is ordered, the pre- 
scription must indicate the purpose for 
such amount. 

Another matter for scrutiny is the ad- 
vantage given to “preparations” over 
doctors’ prescriptions, in the much-dis- 
cussed section 6. The repeal of this sec- 
tion is being strongly urged.. Several 
months may yet elapse before a full re- 
port on all such amendments is available. 

An important movement has _ been 
started meantime, “that newspapers shall 
reject all whiskey advertisements as well 
as advertisements of medical prepara- 
tions containing alcohol or opiates in 
habit-forming quantities.” 


I]. A FEeperat Report 


ROM the report for 1915 of the 
commissioner of internal revenue, 
further facts regarding the Harrison 
narcotic law are available. 
The law had been in force only four 


months at the close of the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1915; but the results ac- 
complished during this short time clearly 
demonstrate the need for and the wisdom 
of such legislation. 


Investigations and prosecutions inci- 
dent to the enforcement of this law have 
disclosed conditions which require 
remedial legislation, both strengthening ~ 
the law and ameliorating the sufferings 
of those unfortunate citizens addicted 
to the use of the narcotics prescribed by 
this act. The curtailment of their supply 
of the drugs, or their entire deprivation 
of them without any adequate provision 
for treatment, left many persons in dis- 
tress who were financially unable to ob- 
tain necessary treatment at hospitals or 
sanatoriums, or because of advanced 
age or physical infirmities, could not be 
deprived of the drugs without endanger- 
ing their lives. 

The evils of drug addiction are found 
among all classes, ages and conditions 
of society—persons of the high and low 
walks of life, children of tender years 
and very aged persons, the latter have 
in many instances been habitués for over 
half a century. : 

During the four months ended June 
30, 1915, there were reported a total of 
5,085 violations of this law and the regu- 
lations made thereunder, of which 528 
were by persons registered under the 
law, and 4,557 by unregistered persons. 
The violations by the registered persons 
were distributed among the professions 
as follows: 257 by physicians; 40 by 
dentists; 6 by veterinary surgeons; 3 by 
manufacturers; 5 by wholesale dealers; 
211 by retail dealers; and 6 by registered 
persons not within these classifications. 


Prosecutions were instituted and trials 
had in 131 cases, resulting in convictions 
in 106 cases and acquittals in 25 cases. 
Upon convictions, fines only were im- 
posed in a number of cases, while in 
others both fines and imprisonment, rang- 
ing from short jail terms to three years 
in the federal penitentiary, were fixed 
by the courts. 

There were 170 cases under indictment 
or held for the grand jury at the close 
of the fiscal year. A total of 27 cases 
were compromised and 4,058 cases in- 
volving only technical violations of the 
law and regulations (often, it is said, due 
to misunderstanding of the exact re- 
quirements), dropped upon recommenda- 
tion of the internal revenue officers and 
United States attorneys; and 699 cases 
in which no action had been taken were 
pending June 30, 1915. 

Among the recommendations which 
even a brief experience of the law has 
proved desirable are these: 


1. A tax on the drugs specified, based 
upon some unit of weight, and denoted 
by stamps affixed to original packages or 
containers. 

2. The inclusion of chloral-hydrate. 
cannabis indica, and other drugs having 
the same general properties within the 
law. iv 

3. The repeal of the section permitting 
sale of “preparations; without registry. 

4. That registration under this law 
shall be limited and restricted to per- 
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sons lawfully entitled under state laws to 
dispense, prescribe, administer, or have 
in possession such drugs. 

5. That the writing of. prescriptions, 
filling, keeping records, and the altering 
or forging thereof, be definitely and fully 
covered by the law with adequate pro- 
vision jor the punishment of the offenses 
denounced therein. 

6. That every person registered under 
the provisions of this law be required to 
keep record of all narcotic drugs pur- 
chased, received, dispensed, distributed, 
prescribed, or administered, and that col- 
lectors of internal revenue be authorized 
to require sworn statement covering such 
registered person’s operations in these 
drugs tor a given period. 

7. That some provision be made for 
the treatment, either by the Public 
Health Service, or such other agency as 
may be designated, of indigent persons 
unfortunately addicted to the use of these 
drugs, where the operation of the law 


brings about conditions necessitating 
such treatment. 
III. Tue Law 1n One City 


How a group of interested citizens 
studied the working of the Harrison law 
in their own city, is told by United 
States Attorney Francis Fisher Kane: 


LS Philadelphia, a committee was 

formed to collect data in regard to 
the narcotic drug evil in that city, par- 
ticularly in regard to the enforcement 
of the Harrison drug act. The commit- 
tee is composed of fifteen prominent citi- 
zens, with Edward W. Bok of the Curtis 
Publishing Company at its head, and in- 
cludes representatives of the medical 
societies. 

An agent has been. employed by the 
committee, with desk-room in the office 
of the Society for Organizing Charity, 
to collect data, investigate individual 
cases, refer to physicians and hospitals 
when necessary, and lend a helping hand 
to the individual victim as opportunity 
offers. Co-operation with the probation 
officers of the Municipal Court and with 
other charitable agencies in the city has 
been secured, and an arrangement has 
been made with several hospitals for re- 
ferring patients to their clinics. 

At the Philadelphia City Hospital, 
drug habitués are received free of 
charge. They cannot be legally com- 
mitted, however, nor forced to remain 
for cure when they desire to leave the 
hospital. So most of them fall inevitably 


back into their old life. 


Habitués may be committed to the 
county prison, where a very successful 
form of treatment is in use. But the 
sentences are usually for short terms, 
and the prisoners leave the jail before 
they gain a real control of themselves 
even though they may have an honest 
desire to free themselves permanently 
from a drug. At present, further, when 
the individual comes out of prison, he 
is not followed up. 

A “seller” or “peddler” of drugs has 
been given sentence in the county prison, 
but where the evidence merely showed 
possession, although there might be a sus- 
picion of something further, the defend- 
ant has generally been discharged, the 


time in prison subsequent to commitment 
being regarded as sufficient punishment. 
The effort of the government has been 
to arrest only persons who were at least 
carrying or peddling prohibited drugs. 
In other words, its intention has been 
not to prosecute mere users, although 
many such have been arrested by the 
police in raiding places where it was 
known that drugs were being sold. 
Some few, against whom it could be 
proved that they were maintaining re- 
sorts, have been arrested; and a few 
doctors who were charged with dispens- 
ing drugs to victims not in the course 


up, and the result has been a constant 
temptation to the weak and unscrupulous. 
“Big money” can be obtained by persons 
who are willing to disobey the law, and 
it is openly boasted that if,a man is will- 
ing to pay money enough he can get all 
the “dope” that he wants. This may be 
questioned, for our tenderloin is not a 
large area and it is under pretty strict 
police surveillance. 

Still, the difficulties in preventing the 
illicit sale of narcotic drugs are great. 
Cocain or morphin, in the form of cap- 
sules or powder, can be quickly passed 
from hand to hand or thrown away and 


Quantities of various narcotic drugs entered for consumption in the United States during 
the years 1912-1915. 


1915 


1912 1913 1914 
Cucat leaves. a’ ticle<\sccbe stan febate Cravens pounds. . .1,179,540.00 1,175,780.00 711,564.00 1,038,212.00 
can BNGESAIES NOLS Feierccertererstesate ounces... 2,004.00 3,715.00 3,290.50 179.00 
pium : 
CEGAO a is gel dee 2 epee aceaneerehe ns pounds 334,911.61 441,276.64 441,621.00 353,006.00 
POW CETEG crete < tase. eyscnlells eve eye pounds... 77,551.10 49,070.56 32,105.45 38,977.00 
Morphin or morphin sulphate....ounces 13,825.00 24,797.00 12,891.00 1,383.00 
All other alkaloids of opium....ounces 634.00 9,672.00 4,507.00 9,626.00 


of an honest practice and for the pur- 
poses of cure have also been prosecuted. 
But it must be admitted that, so far as 
getting at the source of supply in the 
city’s tenderloin, only the surface has 
been scratched, and much remains to be 
done if the law is to be effectively ad- 
ministered. 

The petty “peddler’ of morphin or 
cocain is almost always a user before 
he starts to peddle. He has learned 
where the drug can be obtained, and be- 
comes acquainted with the persons who 
use it. He has got out of the way of 
making an honest living and naturally 
takes to any means at hand for keeping 
soul and body together. It is believed 
that this is the origin of a good deal of 
the peddling that goes on. from hand to 
hand in the street and elsewhere in the 
tenderloin of.a big city. There are also 
men higher up who should in some way 
be “got after.” 

Since the Harrison act has gone into 
effect, the price of narcotic drugs ob- 
tained under cover has enormously in- 
creased. A person who sells morphin, 
heroin, or cocain, not upon a written 
order or under a doctor’s prescription, 
now runs the risk of being sent to 
prison. Of course, this has sent prices 


secreted. Many houses have been raided 
where it was known that persons were 
securing the forbidden articles, only to 
find little or nothing on the premises. 
A few unfortunates would be arrested 
who had trifling amounts of the drug on 
their persons, but the man in charge who 
had the main supply had escaped or else 
the supply was not in the house but was 
brought there in small quantities by some 
one who called at the house from time 
to time and supplied particular indi- 
viduals. 

But this does not mean that the Har- 
rison act has not been a good thing for 
a city like Philadelphia, where until its 
passage morphin or heroin could be sold 
with impunity by any corner druggist. 
Cocain alone could not be sold under the 
state law except under a doctor’s pre- 
scription, but morphin and heroin could 
be dealt in freely, and it mattered not 
whether they were given to a patient 
in need of them or to a miserable addict. 
Now the “dealer” has the federal law 
before his eyes, and it has become diffi- 
cult and dangerous to dispense morphin 
and heroin, as well as cocain for other 
than legitimate purposes. 

The federal law is at least preventing 
to some extent the cultivation of a new 


NEW car has just been added to the health train which for several years has 

traveled through the Creole state with exhibits and illustrated lecture ma- 
terial. The new car is put on the road for the purpose of analyzing the public 
water supplies, milk and whatever food products may require investigation. Where 
a water-borne disease prevails, special examinations are frequently made and the 
public are informed. In this work the Louisiana State Board of Health co-operates 
with the federal Public Health Service. 
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BATHING IN THE GANGES—-WHAT DEGREE OF WATER POLLUTION 


crop of drug victims. Old habitueés will 
continue to get their drug, but the crea- 
tion of new victims will be checked, and 
this at least is a great point gained. 


IV. 


HE Public Health Service has 

lately published a review of the 
workings of the Harrison law. The 
service states that in spite of the fact 
that it is a revenue-producing and not 
a police measure, yet it has resulted in 
a decided lessening of illicit drug-selling. 
There is, however, need of strengthen- 
ing its provisions, perhaps by ‘supple- 
mentary state laws. 

The figures presented in the table on 
the previous page to show the amounts of 
habit-forming drugs which were imported 
for three years before the law and for 
the year after, seem far from brilliant. 
It is true that the amount of cocain has 
fallen off decidedly. but the importation 


A SUMMARY 


RESULTS FROM THIS 
SEETHING MASS OF HUMANITY MAY BE IMAGINED 


of coca leaves is almost as large as be- 
fore. Morphin also has dropped notice- 
ably, but not the other opium alkaloids, 
codein, heroin, etc., and crude and pow- 
dered opium show little if any diminu- 
tion. 

The year that saw the enactment of 
the federal law saw also the passage of 
amendments to state laws in nineteen 
states. All this is good; but unless all 
the states pass uniform laws on this sub- 
ject, trouble will continue in the cities 
which are placed, as so many of the larg- 
est cities are, near the state line. 

The _Harrison law should be made 
stronger, for it applies to the whole 
country. The secretary of the treasury 
in his annual message to Congress recom- 
mended that it be amended in several 
ways with the object of stopping up some 
of the many leaks. One of his recom- 
mendations is that the Public Health 
Service, itself a part of the Treasury 
Department, be ordered to provide for 
the cere of indigent victims of the drug 
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habit whenever the operation of the law 
makes such treatment a necessity. 


WHY THEY HAVE CHOLERA 
IN INDIA 


HOTOGRAPHS like that opposite 
help to interpret the reports of 
thousands of cases of epidemics which 
frequently follow pilgrimages in Oriental 
countries, for an unspeakable degree of 
water pollution is obviously an inevitable 
result of unlimited bathing in the “sacred 
waters.” Another aspect of the question 
is shown in a note to the government 
sanitary commissioner of Bombay, signed 
by K. R. Bohsle, a municipal councilor 
of Bombay, printed in the Indian So- 
cial Reformer, urging improved condi- 
tions for pilgrims to inland shrines. 
Railway accommodations, for instance, 
Mr. Bohsle declares, are both inadequate 
and insanitary. At present the railway 
to Bandharpur—southwest from Bom- 
bay—has an insufficient number of car- 
riages in its trains; sometimes only ten 
coaches are furnished to carry a thou- 
sand people. The coach has no water- 
supply or toilet conveniences. The state 
of exhaustion in which pilgrims reached 
the station after several hours of travel, 
packed so closely into a coach that they 
cannot even sit down, makes in itself a 
predisposition to disease. 


Many of these pilgrims depend upon 
food offered them by the more or less 
devout at various stations. A certain nut 
which has been believed to produce 
cholera is often unwittingly given by 
villagers. But frequently food of un- 
satisfactory character is offered by un- 
scrupulous persons who satisfy them- 
selves with the form of the gift rather 
than the reality. 


Other groups of pilgrims come by 
road and halt to rest or to spend the 
night in camping-places whenever pos- 
sible where other pilgrims have, a day 
or so preceding, also halted. To his as- 
tonishment, Mr. Bohsle found that the 
pilgrims ate the black soil from the spot 
occupied by the palkhis, taking it as a 
gift from heaven. “Surely,” he says, 
“this must cause cholera and measures 
should be taken to stop it.” 


Says Mr. Bohsle in closing, “Highly 
paid officers are no doubt sery- 
ants of the. municipality for the time be- 
ing, but no powers to which they are 
entitled by the municipal act are even 
given to these officers. What, then, of 
others? I know for certain on many 
occasions that officers are discouraged 
and consequently good work cannot be 
expected from them.” 


Dr. Rao, director of the Public Health 
Institute, Mysore, also calls attention to 
pilgrimages as a source of cholera in- 
fection. He urges that village sanitation 
committees do away with step-wells, into 
which any wayfarer returning from a 
shrine may step to wash his feet, and 
that the drinking-water supply be pro- 
tected by pump fittings. 

India has evidently some grave public 
health problems. But that conditions 
are thus being analyzed by native offi- 
cials themselves is a long step forward. 
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OPENING SCHOOL DOORS TO 
POPULAR DISCUSSION 


OMMUNITY forums have increased 
in number so rapidly that recently 
a conference of representatives from 
several of them was held under the au- 
spices of the Public Forum of the Church 
of the Ascension in New York city. 
This was the second occasion of the sort, 
the first such conference having been 
held in the summer of 1914 by the Saga- 
more Sociological Conference. 
_ Last year saw an emphasis on the use 
of school buildings for forum purposes 
in New York city. Those who, a decade 
and more ago in pioneer social settle- 
ments of the country, conducted “free 
floor discussions” little realized that these 
early beginnings would lead to popular 
participation in social and industrial dis- 
cussion in the public school buildings of 
the large cities—and even to the intro- 
duction of a bill in Congress directing 
the commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to designate ten public school 
buildings for use as community forums. 
The Johnson bill for this purpose is 
sponsored by Margaret Woodrow Wil- 
son, daughter of the President, who was 
present at a meeting held by the Labor 
Forum in the Washington Irving High 
School, New York city, on Sunday even- 
ing, March 26. One of the speakers 
was E. J. Ward, who formerly, under the 
auspices of the University of Wisconsin, 
promoted social centers in that state, and 
who is now connected with the federal 
Bureau of Education as community 
center adviser. Representatives of four- 
teen similar forums held in schools, 
churches, theaters, and other gathering- 
places joined to endorse the bill. 
The Labor Forum which now nteets in 


OUR AUP eT IS; 


Washington Irving High School began 
under the auspices of the East Side 
Neighborhood Association, which in Sep- 
tember, 1914; undertook to develop in 
Public School 62 the East Side Forum, 
organized along the lines which have 
made the public discussions conducted at 
Cooper Union famous throughout the 
country. 

The experience of this forum has led 
its director, Carl Beck, to urge the neces- 
sity for some standard as to sound meth- 
ods for organizing and conducting such 
work. He points out that a public forum 
in a public school building is dependent 
upon factors that do not prevail in con- 
nection with forums organized in 
churches, theaters or privately controlled 
halls. 

The use of a public school is properly 
subject to criticism by newspapers and 
citizens. The disputatious character of 
forum meetings leads the reactionary ele- 
ment in the community to voice its op- 
position. Helen Keller’s radical chal- 
lenge to militarism and preparedness, for 
example, brought about criticism which 
nearly cost the Labor Forum its life in 
the Washington Irving High School 
building. The Board of Education, com- 
mitted to a progressive policy, sustained 
the continued use of the schoolhouse by 
the forum. 

At the recent Conference on Public 
Forums, Mr. Beck made suggestions of a 
plan and regulations for the conducting 
of forums, and the subject will be further 
discussed, he hopes, at the conference 
on social center development which is to 
be held in New York, April 19 to 22. 
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A forum, he declares, should be con- 
ducted in a non-partisan, non-sectarian 
and non-exclusive way. It should be 
open to any persons with a sincere mes- 
sage. During his address a. speaker 
should not be heckled but should have un- 
interrupted opportunity to develop his 
subject. Questions asked from _ the 
audience may be preceded by an explana- 
tory statement of one minute’s length. 
No individual should be allowed two 
questions until all persons have had one 
chance. 

Public officials, Mr. Beck believes, 
should not be subject to questions at the 
end of their forum addresses unless they 
desire them. He feels that a public offi- 
cial whom citizens put into office as an 
administrator should be free to talk at 
a forum without being subjected to ques- 
tions from political opponents desirous 
of merely tripping him up, rather than 
bringing out truth. 


FINANCES UNDER CITY 
COMMISSIONS 


HE efficiency of city administration 

in commission governed munici- 
palities is indicated by statistics which 
have recently been issued by the Census 
Bureau. Such cities are compared with 
council governed cities of approximately 
the same size. 

Three groups of cities were studied— 
8 having the couricil form of government 
during 1913 and 1915, 8 having the com- 
mission form during those years and 
8 having the council form in 1913 and 
the commission form in 1915. The per 
capita expenditures for all governmental 
costs—expenses of general departments, 
expenses of public-service enterprises, 
interest on indebtedness, and outlays for 
permanent improvements—increased dur- 
ing the two-year period from $23.70 to 
$28.33 in the council cities, taken as a 
group, from $19.92 to $22.20 in the com- 
mission cities and from $16.44 to $18.76 
in the cities governed by council in the 


A NEIGHBORHOOD HEARTH 


The use of the firepiace in the Washington Irving High School where the New 
York Labor Forum meets was denied*to the forum although the latter offered to 


pay the fuel bill. 


Wilson, the President’s daughter. was the guest of the forum on March 26 


motto over the fireplace reads: 


Permission to light the fire was granted at last when Margaret 


The 


“The fire of hospitality in the hall 
The genial flame of charity in the heart.” 
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earlier year and by commission i the 
later. 

The per capita expenditures for out- 
lays for permanent improvements alone 
increased from $8.4@ to $10.80 in the 
council cities, from $4.60 to $5.86 in the 
commission cities, and from $4.07 to 
$5.21 in the cities which changed from 
the council to the commission form be- 
tween the earlier and the later year. 

The per capita payments for current 
expenses and interest—that is, for all 
governmental cost except outlays—in- 


creased from $15.30 to $17.53 in the. 


group of council cities, from $15.32 to 
$16.34 in the commission group, and 
from $12.37 to $13.55 in the group which 
changed from council to comunission 
during the two-year period. The in- 
crease in these expenditures was more 
than twice as great in the council cities 
as in the commission cities, and nearly 
twice as great in the council cities as in 
those governed by council in the earlier 
year and by commission in the later. 

Excess of expenditure over revenues 
was found in council governed cities to 
a greater extent than in the commission 
governed cities, and city indebtedness 
increased in each of the council gov- 
erned cities, while it decreased slightly 
in the commission governed group—al- 
though three of the cities in this group 
showed an increase. 

The situation indicated by these sta- 
tistics cannot, of course, be fully under- 
stood without data as to the relative 
value received by the cities for their 
expenditures. 


DARK ROOMS AND CELLARS 
IN NEW YORK 


WO bills to improve tenement con- 

ditions in New York city are being 
urged in the state legislature by the New 
York Congestion Committee. One is de- 
signed to empower the Tenement House 
Department to vacate rooms that are so 
defective in lighting and in means of 
escape in case of fire as to be unfit for 
human habitation and dangerous to life 
and health. The other would prohibit 
living in basements or cellars in old law 
tenements unless they comply with the 
requirements of the new law in force 
since 1901. 

In support of the first bill the commit- 
tee points out that, although the tenement 
law prescribes how windows are to be 
cut in the walls connecting interior 
rooms, many rooms which are thus 
legally and technically light, are physical- 
ly dark. So far as fire safety is con- 
cerned, the committee declares that the 
department has at present no authority 
to vacate apartments that have no fire- 
escapes or inadequate ones. 

Commissioner John J. Murphy of the 
Tenement House Department is under- 
stood to be inclined to favor the bill ex- 
cept for the part concerning lighting—as 
to which he feels there is yet no stand- 
ard. Lawrence Veiller, former deputy 
tenement house commissioner and now 
secretary of the National Housing As- 
sociation, believes the measure unneces- 
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HOW UNCLE MOSE’ 
SPENDS HISMONEY: 


FROM A PAMPHLET ON THE COST OF COM- 
MUNITY HOUSEKEEPING ISSUED BY THE CLEVE- 
LAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


sary. He feels that lighting is adequate- 
ly assured if the ventilation requirements 
are satisfied, and that apartments not 
properly provided with fire-escapes may 
be ordered vacated under the present 
law which gives the commissioner such 
power wherever he finds defects in con- 
struction. 

The bill to prohibit living in cellars— 
apartments more than half below the sur- 
face of the ground or curb—would also 
put old tenements on the same basis as 
those built under the new law. It would 
prohibit the occupation of any room un- 
less the ceiling is four and a half feet 
above the surface of the street or ground 
outside. The present requirement is only 
two feet in the case of old law tenements. 
It would also repeal the section permit- 
ting janitors’ families to occupy cellars 
which do not conform with the require- 
ments for old law tenements. 

The committee urges that dust, damp- 
ness and darkness make these rooms un- 
healthy and declares that discretion 
should not be vested in the Tenement 
House Department to grant permits for 
occupancy in rooms below such a stand- 
ard as the bill prescribes. It cites sta- 
tistics from the Tenement House Depart- 
ment to show that the total number of 
permits for occupancy of cellars and 
basements issued up to 1916 were 14,313. 
Some of these were investigated by the 
committee, which found dark rooms and 


conditions it considers prejudicial to 
health. 
The regulations in several of the 


larger cities prohibiting cellar dwellings 
are cited to show that the provisions of 
the bill are not unreasonable. 

Tenement House Commissioner Mur- 
phy considers the-measure unnecessary, 
however, on the ground that the present 
law gives ample power at the discretion 
of the commissioner. The law provides 
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that no permit shall be issued for base- 
ment or cellar occupancy unless each 
room has “sufficient light and ventila- 
tion,” is “well drained and dry,” and “fit 
for human habitation.” 

Mr. Veiller declares that the bill is not 
merely unnecessary but unwise in that it 
substitutes an arbitrary standard in place 
of actual facts which, in a given case. 
may or may not warrant vacating cellar 
rooms. He refers to the experience un- 
der the tenement house law which was 
originally drafted with similar arbitrary 
standards for cellar occupancy. A study 
revealed a number of cellar rooms which 
did not meet the strict requirements but 
had plenty of light and ventilation, were 
free from dampness and were in every 
way fit for occupancy. This led to the 
amendment of the law to its present 
form. 


ANOTHER SHOOT FOR THE 
YOUNG IDEA 


UNIOR Chambers of Commerce are 

today sharing some of the popularity 
which has been enjoyed for twenty years 
by junior congresses and junior city 
councils. In Knoxville, Tenn., 275 boys 
from 14 to 19 years of age are members 
of a Junior Board of Commerce which 
is working for the approval by popular 
vote of a $50,000 bond issue for public 
parks and playgrounds. The boys pub- 
lish monthly the Junior Citizen. 

The students of Washington High 
School, Portland, Ore., have also or- 
ganized a Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
with a business manager, seven vice-— 
presidents and a scheme or organization 
corresp-nding to that of the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce. The vice-presi- 
dents are heads of bureaus, civics, pur- 
chasing, employment, industrial, charity. 
development and publicity. According 
to Prof. Don T. Orput, the member of 
the high school faculty appointed to — 
supervise this student activity, the 
“junior chamber” is a phase of student 
government and has much practical and 
beneficial work to its credit. 


COST OF LIVING FOR CITY 
FATHERS 


GC NCLE MOSE” has the same sort 
of household difficulties that 
trouble Father Knickerbocker, William 
Penn and all the other paters familias of — 
American cities. Moses Cleaveland’s 
struggle with the ancient problem of how 
to meet living expenses is defined in a 
pamphlet recently issued by the Cleve- — 
land Chamber of Commerce. 
Progress toward greater wisdom in ex- 
penditure must be preceded by better 
understanding of how municipal funds — 
are now spent. The pamphlet puts in 
plain language the details of a situation — 
whose main facts are that bonded indebt- 
edness is increasing because the city has 
for many years failed to provide ade- 
quate sinking funds, and that the yearly 
operation of tax-supported city activities 
is $800,000 more than the tax receipts 
for the purpose. 


Editorials 


LIQUID FACTS 


HE Vindicator, THE Survey, press bureaus of 

liquor interests and prohibitionists from Mon- 

tana to New York, the American Year Book 

and the official statements of the city commis- 
sioners of Birmingham, make up a pretty kettle of fish— 
all together and simmering. 

So far as THE SuRvey goes, our part runs back to 1912 
when we brought out a special Birmingham number show- 
ing, among other things, how this industrial center of the 
new South was crippled in many of its governmental and 
social activities by the hang-over of old village and rural 
fiscal arrangements. For example, the sheriff, on the 
antiquated fee system, was drawing down as much as the 
President of the United States, while the municipality was 
starved for funds by an outworn tax-system, and by ham- 
pering provisions of the state constitution with respect to 
bonding. These, coupled with an economical desire on the 
part of the city to avoid paying more than its heavy share 
of the state taxes, was limiting Birmingham to an annual 
expenditure of about $7.50 per capita for the service for 
which cities of the same size were spending $12 or more. 

In the succeeding years, the scope of municipal service 
carried on by Birmingham grew apace; and on the other 
hand, the success of the dry campaign in Alabama cut off 
license revenues of the city. Last summer the city com- 
missioners, squarely facing the accumulated indebtedness 
piled up in earlier years, and faced, also, by\ the 
fact that Birmingham was spending something like $1,000 
a day more than it had to spend, decided that they would 
have only as much government as they could pay for. 
But to attribute the whole dilemma to prohibition, as has 
been done by others, is to distort the situation as badly as 
to say that the British expedition to the South Pole froze 
to death because their last fagot went out. 

Last September, THE Survey published some news 
paragraphs from a Birmingham correspondent telling of 
the radical cuts under way in the city service due to the 
shortage in income, and the agitation in defense of the 
social service departments—recreation, education and 
charities. In October, the same correspondent reported 
|see THE Survey for October 23] that “to the joy of the 
city fathers and the public generally” the service cuts 
were not to be so drastic as had been feared and that the 
financial situation was to be improved by a budget system. 

Not a word was said in either report about sources of 
income or reasons for its falling off—neither the adoption 
of prohibition nor the archaic system of taxation clamped 
down on a growing industrial city by a legislature con- 
trolled by farmers and cross-roads attorneys, and by cor- 
porations which are quite content with the low tax-rate. 

A little later a state campaign for prohibition was on in 
Montana. THE Survey’s first report was seized upon by 
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the Montana Commercial and Labor League, and they put 
out large display advertisements in which 
“THE SuRVEY, a high-class publication that has on its Board 
of Directors some of the biggest and ablest men in public life 
in America,” z : 
was apparently made to bear witness that because of pro- 
hibition, Birmingham was in sore financial straits and 
that “the city is infested with criminals and crooks.” 
George B. Ward, president of the Municipal Board of 
City Commissioners, challenged their statement as untrue 
on the ground that Birmingham’s deficit was the result 
of “the large floating debt that had been accumulating for 
some years,” branded the use made of THE Survey item 
as “exaggerated and garbled,’ and carried the argument 
as to the results of closing the saloons sharply over to the 
affirmative side by this official statement of the compara- 
tive number of arrests and convictions for the final three 
months of the last two years: 


I9r4 1915 Per Cent 

Wet Dry — of Decrease 
Motaltarnests ass an 4599 2742 41 
Total convictions... 3): 3294 1910 42 . 
Drunkennessiy ses sero * 999 340 66 
Wife-whipping......... 23 11 SY 
Disorderly conduct ...... 862 487 44 


Further, homicides for three months were reduced 33% 
per cent; suicides for the full year, 60 per cent, and on 
the day his statement was made, there were just 3 cases 
in the police court of a city of 150,000 people against 44 
on the same day of the preceding year and 130 the year 
before that. 

“It will doubtless occur to the liquor people in a very 
short time that they have made a tremendous blunder in 
citing Birmingham as an example of the disastrous effects 
of prohibition,” said Mr. Ward; and he summed up the 
incident by declaring that “in addition to perverting THE 


Survey article, the liquor people stultify themselves by 
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adding that ‘in Birmingham social disorder prevails. 
To his characterizations we heartily subscribe. If those 
who oppose prohibition wish to carry conviction on the 
basis of the social experience of dry cities, they can only 
do so by finding the truth on their side ; not by distorting it. 

Later, a prohibition paper called The Vindicator, pub- 
lished at Franklin, Pa., fell plumply into the Montana 
liquor men’s trap, and attacked THe Survey as making 
“exceedingly erroneous statements concerning the re- 
sults of prohibition in the city of Birmingham,” and added 
that “its representations are wholly false.” 

Still later, another chapter has-appeared in the American 
Year Book for 1916. Writing on the Liquor Problem 
(page 414), John Koren recorded that Birmingham's pre- 
dicament was due to the loss of liquor revenue, but failed 
to note the tax-system and other factors in the situation 
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He recited the radical cuts in the city service, but again 
failed to note that these had later been scaled down. 

Meanwhile, certain liquor interests have not left off 
advertising their belief that Birmingham is in the dumps 
financially because of prohibition; neither have they stop- 
ped spinning the impression that Tue Survey bore them 
out in it. Only the past fortnight the New York World 
has been vigorously unswallowing apparently guileless 
news-matter’ which had been offered it on both points. 
And the National Wholesale Liquor Dealers Association 
last week reproduced and spread broadcast through its 
_ publicity department, photograph, news item, and quo- 
tation from Tue Survey in the form in which they had 
been unsuspectingly printed by the World. Here we have 
distortion compounded. 

Meanwhile, Birmingham has been working out some 
compensations from its difficulties. For example, when it 
became necessary to cut ‘down the fire department, a de 
liberate and successful plan was put in operation to re- 
duce the number of fires. And the city’s chief problem 
at present is to find a use for its $100,000 jail—‘‘the 
handsomest jail in the South.” Before prohibition it 
normally housed prisoners to the number of “200 and 
upwards; today the number ranges from 60 to 70.” 

And that, as Mr. Ward says, “is another fact that the 
liquor people can chew upon.” 


“FARRELLISM” 


EOPLE may believe or not in putting the great mass 

of dependent children into institutions. That is a 
question on which Catholic, Protestant and Jewish child- 
caring workers differ. among themselves. With respect 
to it they do not split along religious lines. The answer 
‘is to be found not in dogmatic assertion but in analysis 
and massed facts as to mortality and physique and the 
social and educational results of such care in the lives 
of the children themselves. 

People may believe or not in public subsidies to private 
charitable organizations. That is a question on which 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish social workers differ 
among themselves. They do not split along religious lines. 
The answer is not to be found in dogmatic assertion but 
in analysis and massed facts as to the economics of such 
a hybrid system compared with straight public or straight 
private care, or both; as to the educational and physical 
results for the children; as to the effect of such an en- 
tangling alliance upon the healthy operation of both pub- 
lic and private activities. 

There is a third question, and people may not be of two 
minds concerning it and still carry the respect of the pub- 
lic. This question is, whether any institution or any 
agency, public or private, should be allowed to thwart 
the growth of the children committed to its care. This is 
the question before New York. It becomes precise and 
inescapable, when we arrive at minimum standards of 
shelter, food, education, recreation below which no insti- 
tution should be permitted to act as a steward of child- 
hood. This is a question on which Catholic, Protestant 
and Jewish people cannot in sincerity differ. The answer 
is not to be found in dogmatic assertion, but in scrutiny 
of an institution’s administration and of the results of its” 
work expressed in the lives of its wards. 

Such an inspection was attempted for the New York 
Department of Public Charities by a committee composed 
of Catholic. Protestant and Jewish experts. It was car- 
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ried out under the administration of a Catholic mayor, 


under the direction of a Protestant commissioner, and in 


the immediate charge of a Catholic deputy. This com- — 


mittee of inspection reported that there were institutions. 
receiving city money, which violated tolerable. standards 
of decency, health and education for the child wards of 
the city. It developed that by a quibble as to the form of 
its certificates, the State Board of Charities (charged with 
the supervision of these institutions) was not enforcing 
such standards. 

Thereupon an investigation of the work of the state 
board was undertaken by a commissioner appointed by the 
governor at the solicitation of the city administration 
While this investigation is in process, the weight of the 
organized forces of one great religious body has apparently 
been thrown into an effort to discredit the impartiality of 
the investigation, to inject the religious issue into state 
and city politics, and to make a blanket defense of the 
charitable institutions of this church. Yet if there were 
no public supervision whatever, the prior and solemn ob- 
ligaticu of the church itself has been to prevent neglect 
and mistreatment of the children committed to the care of 
any and all of these institutions. 


HE situation calls for self-assertion on the part of 


the progressive Catholics of New York lest they con- 


tinue to be misrepresented and compromised by spokes- 
men who have not stopped at falsehood, abuse, and whole- 
sale charges of anti-Catholic animus, cast at every public 
official who has ventured to challenge the administration 
of any institution of that faith. 


This is the question which has been put squarely up to. 


the Roman Catholic men and women of New York, by 
the issue of Farrellism. Pamphlets bearing the name of 


the Rev. William B. Farrell of the Church of SS. Peter © 
and Paul, Brooklyn, and violently attacking the inquiry — 
by Charles H.: Strong into the state charitable adminis- | 
tration of New York, have been making their periodic — 


appearance for several weeks. These pamphlets are scur- 
rilous and abusive; they have been amply proved untrue 
in many of their important statements of fact. A large 
part in the preparation of the pamphlets, if not their ac- 
tual authorship, has been traced to Daniel C. Potter, an 
ex-Baptist minister, discredited public official and “friend” 
of private charitable institutions receiving public money 
Over 700,000 copies of these pamphlets have already been 
distributed through Catholic’ churches. 

When Father Farrell was called before the Strong in- 
quiry and given an opportunity to substantiate the state- 
ments in his pamphlets, he refused to answer any ques- 
tions relating to his allegations, declared that he had a per- 
fect right to make any statements he desired to make. 
and that he had no respect for the investigation. “T’ll 
answer you in another pamphlet,” he announced. 

After Father Farrell had left the stand, another priest 


: 


approached Commissioner Strong and said that as a Cath- — 


clic, he desired to repudiate the attitude that Father — 


Farrell had taken. He expressed appreciation for the 
courtesy and patience shown the recalcitrant witness. 
But the printing of the Farrell pamphlets was paid for. 
in the sum of thousands of dollars, by the archdiocese 
of New York, and the Very Rev. James J. Dunn, chan- 
cellor of the archdiocese, has acknowledged his part in dis- 
tributing them. Scores of churches have handed them out. 
Where do the great body of Catholics in New York 
stand? Do they sanction Farrellism, or will they reject it? 
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A New Name for the National 
Conference 


To tHe Eprror: At the Baltimore 
meeting of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, the president, 
on motion of the undersigned, was re- 
quested to appoint a special committee 
to report at the next meeting with regard 
to changing the name of the conference. 
Speaking not as a member of this com- 
mittee, but upon my own personal re- 
sponsibility, may 1 state briefly the 
grounds upon which a change of name is 
urged, and then suggest a general form 
of name which appears to me to be sub- 
stantially better than the present one? 

While in its early days the conference 
still consisted mainly of officials of the 
then existing state boards of charity and 
private charity societies, and while other 
forms of social work were still little de- 
veloped, the name charities and correc- 
tion was doubtless adequate. But during 
recent years social agencies of many 
other kinds have arisen, and the con- 
ference has greatly expanded. Under 
these conditions, the retention of the 
original name appears to be due to a 
combination of tradition and inertia. 

There are three good reasons why a 
change should now be made: 


The first is the desirability of having 


the name tally with the facts. Charity, 
in current use among social workers, has 
reference to the administration of ma- 
terial relief; while the only reason this 
term is used more loosely by the man in 
the street is because the latter still con- 
ceives of any or all social work in terms 
of relief. 

In the second place, the present name 
keeps out of the conference some agencies 
who do not care to be regarded as either 
charities or corrections; while, unless a 
broader name is soon adopted, some of 
the agencies of this sort which the con- 
ference now includes, will be likely to 
affiliate with other national bodies, such 
as the American Sociological Society. 

The most important objection to re- 
taining the present name, however, is 
that it tends to retard adequate recogni- 
tion and understanding of other equally 
important forms of social endeavor be- 
sides charities and corrections. The 
National Conference, instead of continu- 
ing to be a party to prevailing miscon- 
ception, should itself take the lead in a 
campaign of education, by adopting a 
name which more truly tells the story. 

The name, American Conference on 
Social Betterment, impresses me as hav- 
ing the requisite features. It carries its 
meaning plainly on its face, and is 
dynamic and constructive in suggestion. 
Social service and social welfare are 
other possibilities, but the first is too 
self-commendatory, and both lack the 
constructive note. Social work may con- 
serve more of the technical ar 1 profes- 


sional significance of the present title, 
but some members of the general public 
do not know what social work really 
means, and this term is also wanting in 
dynamic appeal. The proposed substitu- 
tion of American for national is due to 
the growing feeling that as the confer- 
ence now includes representatives from 
Canada, and may soon take in others 
from countries to the South, its geogra- 
phical scope should be more suitably 
indicated. 

The surest sign of the times in this 
connection is the fact that a half dozen 
or more state conferences have broad- 
ened their names during the past few 
years, while others, including Maryland, 
are considering doing so. 

In conclusion, may I urge all those who 
feel an interest in this question, either 
pro or con, to communicate their views 
to Prof. Graham Taylor, 955 Grand ave- 
nue, Chicago, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee previously mentioned, so that the 
best judgment of the conference may be 
ascertained and the question satisfac- 
torily settled at Indianapolis next month. 


Joun DANIELs. 
[Director Social Service Corporation.] 
Baltimore, Md. 


A Correction 


To tHE Eprror: The statement in 
Tue Survey for March 18, page 734, 
to the effect that the German and French 
citizens of St. Louis joined in a war re- 
lief bazar is untrue. It could have been 
said that a gift from the French Society 
to the German bazar brought a few small 
contributions in return from Germans, 
but these interchanges of courtesies had 
no such significance as this statement 
declares. One might as well say that 
exchanging little commodities by men 
in opposite trenches indicated that Ger- 
man and French troops joined in war re- 
lief, as make the remark to which THE 
Survey has given currency. 


The facts are that the bazar, adver- 
tised for humanity’s sake, limited to 
Austro-German relief, cleared about 
$100,000, and the French féte about 
$9,000. There was no “war-relief bazar” 
in which German and French citizens 


joined. 


W. Day. 
St. Louis. JOHN “i 


$5 for a Poster 


To tHE Epitor: The Woman’s Peace 
Party wants to teach in posters the story 
of internationalism. The following post- 
ers have been drawn up but they lack a 
little “poster punch.” We offer $5 for 
every poster that is sufficiently sharp- 
ened and improved: 

1. General Sherman said “War is Hell!” 


General Sherman was right. 
Is war necessary? 


2. Once men settled disputes by duel. 
Now they bring them into court. 
Law has replaced war within the 

nations. 
Why not between the nations? 

3. This woman is working for war re- 

lief. (Picture of Red Cross Nurse.) 
Why not work also for war preven- 
tion? 
Let’s have a union cf nations, with 
law instead of war. 
4. America is the home of many races. 
One law governs all. 
Is a United States of the world im- 


possible? 
5. Armaments cost money—the people 
pay. 
Do armaments prevent war? Look 
at Europe! 


6. All nations wish to be safe. 
Safety comes in getting together. 
A league of peace means nations 
getting together to prevent war. 
How can a league of neace prevent 
war? 
Nations together will boycott nation 
that makes war. 
No letters, no trade, no food, no 
money for nation that makes war. 
8. 4,000 miles of water protect the 
United States. 
United States is the safest nation in 
the world. 
Does the United States need a large 
army and navy? 
9. What is the surest way to keep our 
country safe? 
See that United States treats all na- 
tions justly. 
Give no nation cause for quarrel with 
United States.. 
10. Is the yellow peril real? 
Ask for commission to investigate 
United States treatment of Japan. 
Give Japan no cause for quarrel. 
11. 67 cents out of every dollar of United 
States federal taxes go to war ex- 
penses. 
What have we to show for it? 
Demand an investigation of present 
war expenses. 
12. Get together and fight war! 
This is the real Battle Cry of Peace. 
13. Love of country is a good thing. 
Love of humanity is a better thing. 
“Above all nations is humanity.” 
ELIZABETH GLENDOWER EVANS. 


[For Poster Committee, Woman’s Peace 
Party, 12 Otis Place.] 


Boston. 


NI 


Scientific Management 


To tHe Epiror: The Hoxie article 
appearing in THe Survey for March 4 
and the editorial prominence given to it 
have convinced me that this subject 
could never have been investigated by 
Tue Survey in the thorough manner 
which has been employed in the case of 
other subjects having to do with social 
welfare. 

For twenty years I have been actively 
engaged in engineering work, and dur- 
ing this time have been associated in a 
technical or managerial capacity with 
some of the foremost industrial concerns 
in this country. In practically all of my 
work I have been in close contact with 
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large numbers of workers—men and 
women—and through this period have 
been a student of the industrial problem 
as relates to labor. 

In the principles of scientific manage- 
ment as enunciated and practiced by the 
late Frederick W. Taylor can be found 
the means of solution of every problem 
that confronts industry in its social rela- 
tion to labor. My firm belief in these 
principles coupled with the results which 
[ found had been accomplished in prac- 
tice, led me a few years ago to throw 
in my lot with the movement, and made 
me decide to devote the balance of my 
life to assisting in its development. — 

The Hoxie article virtually consists of 
excerpts from the author’s book Scientific 
Management and Labor. If anyone de- 
liberately set out to discredit this move- 
ment and to create in the minds of your 
readers a distrust of the propaganda, it 
does not seem to me that he could have 
gone about it in any very different way 
than that employed by the author. It 
would be hard to compile any more 
damning evidence than is contained in 
that portion of the article commencing 
on page 674 under the caption, The Test 
of Practice, and continuing to the end. 

Professor Hoxie’s article is editorially 
characterized as having “the distinction 
of being the first through-going study 
of scientific management that has been 
made by a competent and disinterested 
observer,” and attention is called to “the 
possibilities of investigation undertaken 
in this way.” I am not in a position to 
judge of Professor Hoxie’s disinterested- 
ness, but I do question his competency. 

The unfairness of Professor Hoxie’s 
method consists in taking a set of high 
ideals which a group of engineers and 
Managers are conscientiously striving to 
attain, picking whatever flaws he can 
find im the methods employed, noting the 
failures of ideal accomplishment; and 
magnifying these-to the point where they 


are exhibited as results indicative of 
failure. 
Could not any really great effort, 


analyzed in a similar way, be made to 
show up in this kind of a light? As 
long as we are human, so long will we 
fail of perfection, but this is no argu- 
ment for the condemnation of the effort 
itself, 

Inasmuch as scientific management has 
been offered as a solution of the indus- 
trial problem, the only fair kind of an in- 
vestigation would consist inthe examina- 
tion of a number of establishments oper- 
ating under scientific management and a 
number operating under the ordinary 
type of management, and a comparison of 
the two, point by point. Or better still, 
ascertain the conditions that existed in a 
scientifically managed shop prior to the 
introduction of scientific management, 
and compare these with similar condi- 
tions afterwards. Such an investigation 
would not be misleading; on the other 
hand, it would be interesting and illumin- 
ating. 

I know of no instance, and I challenge 
Professor Hoxie to cite one, where scien- 
tific management developed by an ac- 
credited follower of Mr. Taylor, has not 
resulted in an improvement over previ- 
ously existing conditions in matters per- 


taining to the social welfare of the 
workers. 

I am a reader of THE SuRvEy and ap- 
preciate its efforts and sympathize with 
its aim. I am consequently anxious that 
it shall have the same right viewpoint 
of scientific management that it has of 
other big matters affecting the general 
welfare of society. I am convinced that 
ultimately THE Survey will be as ardent- 
lv interested in this movement and as 
warm an advocate of it, as it now is of 
other endeavors working toward social 


betterment. 
KeEepre_e HAL. 
Bangor, Maine. 


[The Hoxie article consisted in large 
part, as Mr. Hall points out, of excerpts 
from his book. The reason why THE 
Survey published it was to give his find- 
ings a wider hearing. 

The question that is of prime interest 
to readers of THE Survey is not whether 
Mr. Hoxie could have made out a better 
case for scientific management by com- 
paring old conditions with new, but 
whether scientific management in prac- 
tice is sufficiently taking into account hu- 
man and social phenomena, and whether 
it is actually attaining the ideals laid 
down by its leading spokesmen. 

Mr. Hoxie’s study seems to answer 
both questions in the negative. He 
showed, however, that scientific manage- 
ment is often blamed for the conse- 
quences of general industrial changes— 
such as changes in machinery; and his 
outlook for the future was far from 
pessimistic. When the “higher critics” 
are reproached by orthodox theologians 
they generally reply that if religion has 
any substantial basis it ought not to fear 
analysis and discussion—especially that 
undertaken in a constructive spirit. May 
not the same be said of scientific manage- 
ment ?—EnTor. | 


Cleveland Survey 


To tue Eprror: Will you kindly give 
space to the following note: 


Porter R. LEE—BrEForE AND AFTER 
(Letter to Cleveland Foundation, 
November 4, 1015.) 

“The study of Cleveland’s relief 
agencies is the first one of its kind I 
have seen. ‘here ought to be a good 
many more such and I think you have 
put us in your debt in setting the ex- 
ample. I especially admire your courage- 
ous recommendations.” 

(Signed) Porter R. Lex. 


(Review of the Cleveland Foundation’s 
Survey of Cleveland's Relief Agencies 
by Porter R. Lee in Tue Survey for 
March 18, 1916.) 

“The survey is less a statement of 
fundamental facts than the conclusions 
of an experienced group of investigators 
who went as far as they could in the 
limited time at their disposal. It Se 
applies some objective tests of efficiency. 
: Even by these more or less 
elementary tests the report finds, ete. 
As a propagandist document the report 
has value although some of its proposi- 
tions, pictorial and otherwise, are ques- 
tionable.” 

Will you kindly give space to Mr. Lee 
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for explainin,, what changed his opinion 
in four months. Please assure him that 
if he wishes to reaffirm his earlier opin- 
ion we can give him abundant backing 
in letters of commendation from unques- 
tionable authorities and leaders in relief 
work throughout the country. 
, ALLEN T. Burns. 
[Director Cleveland Foundation Survey. |} 
Cleveland. 


To THE Epitror: I have written Mr. 
Burns a letter in which I tell him that 
I am very glad to reaffirm the opinion 
of his study of Cleveland’s relief agencies 
expressed in my letter of November 4, 
1915, and to reaffirm also what I said in 
THE Survey review of March 18, 1916. 

Mr. Burns’ letter quotes practically all 
of what I wrote him about this study 
last November. Any reader of THE 
Survey who will take the. trouble to 
read the review of the six books on pub- 
lic outdoor relief appearing in the issue 
of March 18 will, I think, find no incon- 
sistency between the letter and the re- 
view. 


Porter R. LEE. 
New York. : 


Miss Baylor 


To tHE Eprror: Margaret Baylor of 
Boston, who is known for her work in 
Cincinnati and for the upbuilding of a 
unique community center in Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., where various forms of civic 
and recreation work are promoted, has 
come East to do some lecture work and 
to make certain surveys in a number 
of cities. She will return to California 
the first of August. Miss Baylor’s many 
friends have been desirous of getting in 
touch with her, and I felt that a note in 
Tue Survey would be the best way of 
reaching those interested. 

Autce L. SEINRALL. 


[318 East 4 Street, Cincinnati. ] 


PAMPHLETS 


OF THE 
Juvenile Protective Association 
of Chicago 


The following publications may be purchased 
from the Juvenile Protective Association, 816 
South Halsted St., Chicago. Add one cent 
for postage to purchase price of each pamphlet. 


“Boys in the County Jail’’ 1913 

“Colored People in Chicago”’ 1913 

“Crime in Chicago.’’ Reprinted from the New 
Republic, 1915 

“The or of Illegitimate Children in Chicago” 


1 
“Five and Ten Cent Theatres’ 1911 
rake sockerse in Hotels and Restaurants” 


‘Manual of Juvenile Laws in Illinois’ 1916 

‘Most Popular Recreation controlled by the 
Liquor Interests’’ 1911 

“On the Trail of the Juvenile Adult Ngee 


“The Real Jail Problem’’ 1915 

The Saturday Half Holiday’ 1915 

“Some Legislative Needs in Illinois” 1914 

“A Study of Mentally Defective Children in 
in Chicago’”’ 1915 

“What should be done for Chi 
fenders.’’ Report of the City 
Committee, 1916 

“*A Study of Bastardy Cases’ 1913 

“The Block System of the Juvenile Protective 
Association’ 1916 

“Child Beggars and Peddlers on the streets of 
Chicago’ 1916 


women of 


ancil Crime 


THE LABOR GAZETTE 


Is a Monthly Summary of Facts 
for the Employer, for the Em- 
ploye and the Student of 
Industrial Conditions. 


“ALL FACTS and NO OPINIONS” 


EDITORS: 
W.L. Stoddard 

Edgar Sydenstricker Henry J. Harris 

W. W. Husband L. Magnusson 


Subscription, $1.00 per Year. 
Address: 


W. Jett Lauck 


James E. Black, Business Manager 
THE LABOR GAZETTE 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 


Digest of Workmen’s Compensation Laws 
in the United States and Territories, 
with Annotations. 


Fourth Edition. Revised to December 1,1915, Compiled 
y F. Robertson Jones. rice $2 (paper); $3 | flexible 
leatherette); $5 (flexible full morocco). 
c See 


Workmen’s Compensation Publicity Bureau, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York City 


Investigate the Single Tax 


““The Single Tax: What It Is.'"— George. 
“The Disease of Charity."’"— Bolton Hall. 

““The Single Tax and the Business Man."’— Rusby. 
Allthree booklets and The Public, the paper with the 
Single Tax point of view, 13 weeks for 25 cents. 
THE PUBLIC, Ellsworth Bldg., CHICAGO 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
ETC., REQUIRED Br THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, of The Survey, published weekly at New 
York, N. Y., for Aprii 1, 1916, 


State of New York, sue 
County of New York, § °°" 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State and County 
aforesaid, personally appeared James P H-aton, who, having 
been duly sworn acenrding to law, deposes and says that he 
is the business manager of The Survey, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belref, a true statement 
of the ownersh.p, management, etc., of the aforesaid publ.ca- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, to wit: 


That ine names a d addresses of the publisher, editor, 


managing editor, and business manager are: 


Name of Post-office address 


Publisher, Survey Associates, Inc. 105 E. 22d St, New York 
Editor, Paul U. Kel ogg, 105 E. 22d St., New York 
Managing Editor, A.P. Kellogg, 105 E. 22d $t., New York 
Business Manager, J. P. Heaton, 105 E. 22d St.. New York 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of in- 
dividual owners, or. if a corporation, give tts name and the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or ho'ding 1 per 
cent cr more of the total amount of stock) The Survey 
Associates Inc., 105 E. 22d St., New York, N. Y., is a non- 
commercial corporation under the laws of New York State 
witn over 900 members. It has neither stocks nor bonds. 
The following are the directors: 


Post-office addresses 


30 Broad St., New York, N.Y, 

130 E. 22d St., New York, N.Y. 
346 Four h Ave., New York N.Y, 
800 S ». Halsted St , Chicago, Ill. 
51 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 
105 E, 22d St., New York, N.Y. 


Names of Directors 


Robert W. de Forest, Pres. 
John M. Glenn, Vice-Pres. 
Frank Tucker, Treasurer 
Jane Addams 

Robert S. Brewster 
Edward T, Devine 


Julian W. Mack U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Chicago, III. 
V. Everit Macy 68 Broad >t., Now York, N.Y. 


2 Wall Street. New York, N.Y. 
University of Penn, Phila., Pa. 

Livan D. Wald 265 Henry St., New York, N.Y. 
Alfred T, White 14 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 


f Secretary of Board of Directors 
Arthur P, Kellogg 105 E, 22d St., New York, N.Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security hoiders, owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amourt of bunds, rortgages, or other securi-ies are: 
(If there are none, so state.) There are no bondholders, 
mortgagees or other security holdeis. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stocknolaers, and secur ty hoide's. if any, con- 
tain not ony the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stoctholder or security holder appears upen the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary re- 
lation, the name of the person or corporation tor whom such 
trus:ee is acting, is given; also that the sad two paragraphs 
con'ain statements embracing affiant’s tull knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation, or co’porarion hus any interest direct or indirect in 
the said s.ock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by 


him. 
(Signed) JAMES P. HEATON, Business Manager, 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day of 
March, 1916. Edward B, Bruch, Notary Public, West- 
chesterCo. Certiticate filed in New York Co. New York Co. 
Clk. No. 187. Register No. 7228, (Mycommission expires 
March 30, 1917.) 


Cha les D. Norton 
Simon N. Patten 


ioe tre ae ee ar aT 
PAMPHLETS 
are Sere ee eT 


MEMORANDUM FOR ADEQUATH APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR THE BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT OF THD 
New York State INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 
By the Special Committee on Public bm- 
ployment Exchanges, Morris L. Ernst, chair- 
man; John B. Andrews, secretary, The City 
Club of New York, 55 West 44 street, New 
York city. 


CHANGES NEEDED IN AMBERICAN SECONDARY 
EpucaTion, By Charles W. Eliot, Occasional 
Papers No. 2. General Education Board, 61 
Broadway, New York city. ’ 

MATERNITY INSURANCE. By Lee K. Frankel, 
sixth vice-president Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, 1 Madison avenue, New 
York city. Reprinted from the New York 
Medical Journal. 


To Fit MILLIONS FoR THEIR Work. By Alvin 
EB, Dodd, secretary National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education, 140 West 
42 street, New York city. Reprinted from 
Manual Traininy and Vocational Education. 


THE Navy LraGuk UNMASKED. By Clyde II. 
Tavenner of Illinois in the Iouse of Repre- 
sentatives. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


A PROGRAM FOR THE PROMOTION OF THE 
PHYSICAL WELFARE OF CHILDREN AND THE 
PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS AMONG THEM. 
By Sherman C, Kingsley, director, Elizabeth 
McCormick Memorial Fund, Chicago.  Re- 
printed by the American Medical Association, 


REPORT OF THE ONTARIO COMMISSION ON UN- 
EMPLOYMENT. J’rinted by order of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of Ontario by A. T. Wilgress, 
printer to the King, Toronto. 


A PLAN OF SocraL Work. The Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, 105 
East 22 street, New York city. 

HEALTH INSURANCE, Its relation to the public 
health. By B. S. Warren, surgeon, United 
States Public Ilealth Service and Edgar 
Sydenstricker, public health statistician, 
United States Public Health Service. Public 
Ilealth Bulletin No, 76. March, 1916. Price 
10 cents. 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, 
D. C. 
System. 


Washington, 

Reorganization of the Public School 
By Frank Forest Bunker, formerly 
assistant _ superintendent Seattle Vublic 
Schools. Bulletin 1916, No. 8. Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Edueation. Trice 
20 cents. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING OF GIRLS IN THE STATE 
or New York. By Anna C. Hedges, state 
specialist, in vocational education of girls. 
No. 612. April 1, 1916, The University of 
the State of New York, Albany, N. Y. 

REPORT OF ISADORE SHAPIRO TO TITE J’EOPLE 
OF JEFFERSON County, ALA., AS THEIR REpP- 
RESENTATIVE IN THE LEGISLATURE. 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF EXCEPTIONAL CHIU- 
DREN. By Tom A. Willlams, 1705 N street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Reprinted from 
the New York Medical Journal. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF INSURANCE 
IN THE New York State [NSuRANCE I‘uND. 
Revised and Reprinted, Februarv, 1916. By 
P. Tecumseh Sherman, 15 William street, 
New York city. 


WHAT FEDERATION [OF CHARITIES] IN INTERIOR 
CITIES CAN Teacu New York. By Morris 
D Waldman, 356 Second avenue, New York 
city. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. 


WHATHER AND CIVILIZATION. By Ellsworth 
THluntington, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. Reprinted from the Bulletin of the 
Geographical Society of Philadelphia. 

SocraL WorRK AS A PROFESSION FOR COLLEGE 
MEN AND Women. By Kate Holladay Clag- 
horn, New York School of Philanthropy, 105 
East 22 street, New York city. 

PosITIONS IN SocrtaL Work. By Edward T. 
Devine and Mary Van Kleeck. The New 
York School of Philanthropy, 105 East 22 
street, New York city. 


CHILD WELFARE SURVEYS AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Extension Division Bulletin, No. 16. New 
Series No. 111. March 15, 1916. Published 
by the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


List Or BoOKS AND PAMPHLETS ON INFANT 
WELFARR. By Elva L. Bascom and Dorothy 
Reed Mendenhall, M.D. The Wisconsin 
Library Commission, Madison, Wis. 


A PLEA FOR THE PRESERVATION OF OrR SMALL 
PARKS AS NEIGBORHOOD CENTERS. The Com- 
mittee on City Planning, The City Club of 
New York, 55 West 44 street, New York 
city, 


Public Speakers, Club Leaders, Teach- 


up-to-date, puthoritative material 
ers, Borrow on PROHIBITION, CHILD 
LABOR, PREPAREDNESS. or any other topic of 
current interest at nominal rates. Tell us your 
needs. 


Wilson Package Library, Box S, White Plains, N.Y. 


Profit Sharing by American Employers 


Report of Inquiry by The National Civic Federation. 
Analyses of 200 Existing Plans, including Percentage of 
Profits—Special Distributions -Stock Ownership— Ex- 
ceptional, Abandoned and Proposed Plans; Views of 
Employers and Trade Union Officials; and Experience 
Abroad. Single copy $2.00. 10 or morecopies 25% dis. 
count. L. A. Coolidge, Chzirman Welfare Department, 33rd 
Floor, Metropolitan Tower, New York City. 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates ares: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. $ 

Want” advertisements under the various head- 
ings ‘Situations Wanted,”’ “Help Wanted,”’ etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Auvertising Depart- 
ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED 
MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER 


Lebanon Hospital 


Training and experience in Medical Social Service nec- 
essary. Position calls for administrative and executive 


ability. Address: 


Mrs. Henry Scheuerman 
525 West End Avenue Now York City 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MAN experienced in handling people and 
meeting community problems wants position 
as employment manager or welfare secre- 
tary in store or factory. Box 725, 316 
Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Se 


MAN, executive, fifteen years’ experi- 
ence, boys’ club, probation and associated 
charities work, seeks opening in larger city 
Address Social Service Bureau, Richmond. 
Indiana. 


WANTED—An executive position in 
some line of social work, by college woman 
of ten years’ experience. Settlement work 
preferred. Would consider summer en- 
gagement. Address 2300, SURVEY 


A NURSE, registered in New York and 
New Jersey with several years’ training in 
Public Health work desires an executive 
position with a Visiting Nurse Society or a 
Medical Social Service Department. Open 
for engagement June 1st. Address 2301, 
SURVEY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Country home for nervous 
invalid near New York. Address 2296, 
SuRVEY. 


FOR THE HOME 


BULLETINS: “*Five-Cent Meals,” 10c; 
* Values,” 10c; ‘ Free-Hand Cook: 
ing,” 10c; “The Up-To-Date Home, Labor Saving Ap- 
liances,”” 15c: ‘‘ The Profession of Home-Making, 
Gomme Study, Domestic Science Courses, 100 pp. free. 


American School of Home Economics. 519 West 69th St., Chicago 


Che 
New York Srl 
nt 


Philanthropy 


105 East 22 Street 


OURSE No. 2, Individuals 

and Families, by Porter R. 

Lee and Henry W. Thurston. 

This course attempts to pre- 

sent the principles and methods 
underlying the social diagnosis of 
those disabilities of families and 
individuals which affect their welfare and the welfare of society. 
(a) Introduction: Discussion of what is normal and possible 

in the lives and activities of families, children and adult individ- 
uals; (b) Methods of case work; (c) Typical social disabilities; 
(d) Possibiltties and limitations in the process of raising the stand- 


The Mind That Thinks 


and The Heart 
| That Feels 


of Orthodox 
or Agnostic 
are equally touched | 
and stirred by Swe- 
denborg’s profound 
interpretation of 


The Holy Bible N ¥ 


It will help you personally to 

a rational understanding of the aS 
ord of God—to a clearer conception of the spiritual 

significance of Creation; of the love of heaven and the 

miserable selfishness of hell; of the process of dyin 

and the life of the Real Man; and of what the fina 

judgment consists. 


SWEDENBORG’S WORKS 


5 cents each volume, postpaid 
Printed on ‘excellent paper, in large readable 


oe , Supe, substantially bound in stl? 
ard of living; (e) Reciprocal relations of social work with fami- pe pape eee inci Poin Ba ae 


lies and individuals and the social program of a community. 


=| “Divine Love and Wisdom” - 618 Ws j 
Hi Free distribution would involve unwarranted waste, | 
i]so we make a nominal charge of 5 cents for each My 


The regular two-year course of the School provides pro- 


fessional training for social work. Complete announcement for eae ada cm De Raoae eee i 
% The cara ees eae and 7} 
ublishiag Socie! t 


1916-17 is now ready and will be sent free on request. Entrance 
examinations will be held May 6 and September | 2. 


3 West 29th Street, New York 


al 749 


SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS.—WNo. 3, The Probation Officer at Work, by Henry W. Thurston, 5 
cents; No. 4, Is Social Work a Profession, by Abraham Flexner, 5 cents; No. 5, Facts about 
Wage-Eamers, by Mary Van Kleeck, 25 cents. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


INSTITUTES for Social Workers: June 1-21 
losis Work. 


Family Welfare; Child Welfare; Tubercu- 


Ready to Wear Garments. 

BROADWAY BARGAIN TIOUSR. 
For. Meu, Women and Children—Wholesale 
676 Broadway, New York City 
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‘| Dry Goods. 
FREDERICK LOSER & CO.., 
484 IuLTON Srreet, Brookiyn, N.Y, 


Make your fortune 
live after you 


Many men during a lifetime of hard work 
have earned and ‘accumulated a fortune 
which after their death has been dissi- 
pated through mismanagement, ignorance 
or extravagance, 


Newspaper Clippings. 
TIENRY ROMEIKE, 
110-112 West 26th Street, New York 


House Furnishing Goods. 
Cc. 1. & FE. 8. GOLDRERG, 

West Broadway and LIludson Street, 

New York 


You can guard against such a contin- 
gency and make your fortune live on 
after you have gone, make it perform 
your cherished wishes, by placing it in 
trust with the Bankers Trust Company. 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 


MAMMACIIER. SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Fourth Aye, Thirteenth St., New York 


Groceries. 


|SEEMAN RROS.,, 


The officers of this Company will be glad Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


to correspond with you regarding any trust 
or banking matters you may have in mind, 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York 
Resources, over $250,000,000 
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mm WORLD'S SOCIAL EVIL 


“THE BOOK OF THE YEAR”’ 


—Chicago Evening Post 


The Cry for Justice 


An Anthology of the literature 
of Social Protest 


“‘A new world’s history, and a vision of hope for the 
world’s future."’"— Keview of Revicws. 

“It will pursue and ultimately possess you; it is world 
literature."’ — Washington Star. 
_ “* A peculiar book, a remarkable book, a book that 
can be dipped into. or read systematicaily with unfiag- 
ging interest,"’— Terra Haute Star, 

“It could take a useful place in any library.”’—-Ruffalo 
Express. 891 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.0u net. 


At All Booksellers or from the Publishers 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Philadelphia 


Bankers Trust Company Building 
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BUA, YOUR BGOKS 


from 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT Published by Saul Bros., Chicago. 400 Pages, $1.50 


By BURGESS, Introduction by Graham Taylor 

We bought 700 of* this remarkable book. 
While they last offer them at $1.25 postpaid. 
Send check or M. O. to THE BOOK REVIEW. 
Circular Free DESPLAINES, ILL. 


of 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


We specialize in books on social, civic and 
economic subjects, but we handle 
all current publications 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


